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gloom of the dusky firmament, and the eyes of our dam- 
sels, being by this time familiar enough with the dark- 
ness to discern objects, they perceived Abdaliz, cauching 
like a recumbent tiger, in the brake, apparently ready, 
notwithstanding his bodily weakness, to strangle any 
foe who might venture within his reach. His bright 
eyes glittering like those of a basilisk, were watchfully 
bent upon them with such fierce scrutiny as thrilled them 
with terror. 

« Jesu Maria, speed and defend us!” they cried, and 
turned hastily to flee from the spot. 

« Tarry, sweet maidens! what should ye fear,” ex- 
claimed the Moor, in a voice of such persuasive softness 
that it arrested their footsteps like a charm. 

“Truly, Sir Moor,” replied Christina, “we have en- 
countered so many and divers perils in coming hither to 
seek thee, that when at length we perceived thee, our 
faculties being somewhat bewildered by our fears, we 
were startled and affrighted at the fierce brightness of 
thine eyes, which visibly glanced and glittered in the 
thicket like those of some terrible basilisk.” 

«“ By Alla and the prophet,” exclaimed Abdaliz, «I 
am the most unlucky fellow in the world, to possess a 
pair of eyes which are so ugly as to frighten fair ladies, 
even in the dark.” 

“It was not their ugliness at which we were so sore 
afraid, but their strange brightness,” said Christina, very 
innocently ; “I think we could almost see to cross the 
moat by their light,” continued she. But now another 
difficulty arose; the handsome Moor, who appeared de- 
termined to give those obliging damsels all the trouble 
he could, out of revenge, I suppose, for the affront they 
had indirectly put on the beauty of his eyes, declared 
himself incapable of accompanying them to the castle. 
It was to no purpose they besought him to make the 
attempt; he protested that he was so cramped and chilled 
by the heavy dews, and cold night air, that he could not 
so much as rise from the ground. 


It was in vain that our damsels offered their united 
services to assist him, he was obstinate in his purpose, 
and whenever, in compliance with their urgent entrea- 
ties, he attempted to rise, he groaned in the most piteous 
manner, and shrinking back, apparently in mortal agony, 
exclaimed— 

“ My wounds, my wounds! Alas! they are opening 
afresh, and I shall bleed to death.” 

«Then we must return to the castle without you, I 
suppose,” said Laura. 

« And the sooner the better,” observed Christina, “for 
I am dreadfully afraid some mischief will befall us for 
having left it. We were very wrong to do so, and if we 
should be missed by Dame Griflinda, what would be- 
come of us?” 

“ You think nothing of leaving me to die alone, cruel 
maid,” said Abdaliz. 

«What shall we do?” cried Christina. 

« Only tarry till day-break,” said Abdaliz, in his most 
eloquent tone of entreaty. 

“To what purpose ?” she asked, half peevishly. 

“ Perhaps I may then be able to cross your dangerous 
moat, which, in the darkness, and unacquainted as I am 
with the situation of the place, I could not venture to 
do in my present feeble state,” hereplied; “in the mean 
time, you will all be safe with me.” 

“ But you are a Moor, and may possibly take the op- 
portunity of murdering us,” said the damsels. 

“Bid me rather plunge a poniard into my own bo- 
som!’ returned the Moor, passionately. “ Hark!’ he 
continued, “do not you hear, by the barking of the 
shepherd’s dogs, that the wolves are abroad! They will 
certainly devour you all three if you leave me.” 

“Oh heaven, the wolves!” exclaimed Christina, in- 
voluntarily pressing nearer to the artful Moor, for pro- 
tection. “I think I hear their dismal howling,—do not 
you, Laura ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Laura; “it seems quite close, I 
am afraid they will come and devour us here.” 


all; there is not a wolf in Spain that dare attack a Moor, 
so you will be perfectly safe with me.” 

It is astonishing what strange intimacies have been 
cemented if not caused by fear. These three damsels, 
who not many hours ago would have regarded a Moor 
as the most terrific monster in creation, and far more to 
be dreaded than a whole pack of wolves, now on the 


very apocryphal alarm of a distant hewl from one of 


these comparatively harmless animals, seated themselves 
on the turf by Abdaliz, and more than once simultane- 
ously clung to him for protection, when they heard the 
hollow moan of the wind sighing among the adjacent 
pile of ruins, or sweeping through the branches of the 
trees. As for Abdaliz, he was emboldened by these cir- 


cumstances to declare, that notwithstanding the pain of 


his wounds, and the bodily weakness to which he was 
reduced, in consequence of the great loss of blood he 
had suffered, he had never passed a more enchanting 
night than in their sweet company, and passionately re- 
gretted the too early appearance of the dawn, in the 
eastern horizon, which deprived him of the plausible 
excuse under which he had contrived to detain his fair 
friends in the myrtle thicket. 

Christina’s alarm and uneasiness, during the agitating 
hours of darkness she had been reluctantly compelled to 
pass in such strange lodging and unwonted company, 
had been extreme, and when Abdaliz would fain have 
exercised his guileful devices to obtain another and an- 
other moment of precious delay, she resolutely told him 
that unless he availed himself of the present opportu- 
nity of endeavouring to take sanctuary in the little ora- 
tory among the ruins of her father’s castle, she must 
abandon him to his fate. It was not, however, till she 
prepared to depart with the two young demoiselles, her 
sisters, that Abdaliz, perceiving that she was no longer 
to be trifled with, made an attempt to rise, and then, 
though perfectly equal to the effort, he affected disability 
and supplicated her assistance so piteously, that the sim- 
ple Christina returned and afforded him all the help in 
her power, which was a great deal more than he needed, 
and only extorted by this subtle infidel, for the pleasure 
of being tenderly supported by a Christian damsel, who 
would otherwise have esteemed it deadly sin to touch 
him with the tip of her finger at arm’s length. Chris- 
tina, all frankness and truth herself, suspected none of 
the deceptive arts which Abdaliz practised to obtain her 
sympathy, and excite her interest more powerfully in his 
favour, and she suffered considerable alarm, lest he should 


expire from exhaustion before she had conducted him to | 


a place of comparative security. Laura and Beatrice 
were surprised at the apparent ease with which he achiev- 
ed the most difficult part of the undertaking, namely, 
crossing the moat, where it was impossible for him to 
receive any assistance from their sister; but he strode 
from one stepping stone to another, without so much as 
staggering, or pausing for breath, as sturdily as Marcian 
de Romana himself could have done, had he been per- 
mitted to avail himself of the pass. Likewise he ex- 
hibited considerable activity in scrambling through the 
breach in the castle wall, which was not a very easy feat 
even for themselves to perform, in returning to the cas- 
tle, although it afforded facility enough as a means of 
egress, 

Christina observed not these inconsistencies in the 
conduct of the handsome Moor, who, now in his turn, 
offered to assist his fair conductors in ascending to this 
aperture, and descending from it into one of the deso- 
late, grass-grown courts that led to the deserted wing of 
the castle, where the oratory of Santa Mavia was situ- 
ated. It was, however, at some little distance from this 
spot, and long before they had threaded half the wind- 
ing passages, staircases, and intricacies leading thereto, 
that Abdaliz was in reality thoroughly exhausted, dnd com- 
pelled to lean heavily on his lovely guide, Christina, for 
support. Even the younger damsels were now alarmed 
at the mortal paleness of his countenance, and the dim- 
ness of his heavy eyes, and besought him to rally his 
strength sufliciently to gain the little chapel, where they 





“Fear nothing,” said Abdaliz, “I will protect you 
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had arranged matters as well as they could for his ac- 


commodation. He smiled faintly, and staggered forward, 
and, just as they reached the oratory, he sunk down in 
the very entrance, in a deadly swoon. 

“Oh, he is dead!’ cricd Christina, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Dead !” repeated Laura, beginning to chafe his 
wrists, “not he indeed: this might have been expected, 
from his choosing to remain awake all night, for the sake 
of talking all sorts of glozing flatteries to us.” 

“Tous!” echoed Beatrice, “ } don’t think he troubled 
any one, but Christina, with liis fine speeches.” 

“Tam sure he called me a beauteous maid twice, and 
said, ‘our loveliness was more radiant than the stars, 
and supplied the place of moonlight,” said Laura, 
“ whereat I thought I must have laughed outright.” 

« Laura, you are the most barbarous girl in the world, 
I think,” exclaimed Christina, angrily, “to talk in that 
way, when this unfortunate gentleman, who, although 
he is a Moor, is extremely amiable, appears in so dan- 
gerous a state.” 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, Christina, he will do very 
well,” returned Laura, “and were he not so pale, I 
should suspect this swoon to be one of his devices, like 
the trick he played us about the wolves, which I verily 
believe was only a false pretence of his own to keep us 
in the thicket with him all night, that he might lean his 
head on your arm, and hold your hand unreproved.” 

“Tt is a vile calumny, Laura,” said Christina, indig- 
nantly, a flood of crimson suffusing her fair cheek, at 
the same time, as the idea that Laura’s suspicion was 
probably not wholly unfounded, flashed upon her mind ; 
“ You said you heard the wolves yourself, and [ am sure 
I did.” 

«“ Nothing in the world but the wind howling among 
the broken arches, and ruinous passages of the old cas- 
tle hard by,” responded Laura, “but he saw we were 
three simple, credulous maidens, ready to believe any 
thing, and so, like a false infidel that he was, played 
upon our fears, which, sooth to say, seconded him well 
in his deceitful purposes.” 

All this while Christina, seated on the ground, was 
supporting the head of Abdaliz on her lap, and bathing 
his cold temples with vinegar, which Beatrice brought to 
her from a little table in the oratory, where they had 
previously collected such restoratives and cordials as they 
had been able to procure. At length a wandering streak 
of colour revisited his pale cheek, his bosom heaved con- 
vulsively, and once mere unclosing his long-veiled lids, 
he murmured— 

“« My life, my soul, are you then near me ?” 

Christina, blushing deeply at this apostrophe, entreat- 
ed him to swallow a few spoonfuls of a cordial restora- 
tive, which she held to his lips. 

“Tt is wine,” he observed, “which no true Mussul- 
man ought to taste, forbidden as it is by our holy pro- 
phet; but were it the deadly juice of the nightshade 
itself, I could not refuse it from thy hand, thou fairest of 
the daughters of her who beguiled our first father into 
the sin of disobedience ;” he then eagerly drained the 
cup, and, in conclusion, pressed his lips passionately to 
the fair hand by which it was offered. 

“ This cannot be permitted,” said Christina, gravely, 
extricating her fingers from his grasp, “ You remind me, 
Sir Moor, only too much of that evil serpent, by whom 
our general mother was tempted to the sin, of which she 
afterward persuaded Adam to become partaker.” 

“And he, for love of her, consented voluntarily to 
forfeit Paradise,’ returned Abdaliz, “ for Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman tempted him, and he did eat ; 
which was a lesser crime than mine, in not only drink- 
ing the forbidden juice of the grape at thy bidding, but 
rendering homage yesterday to a false god, by kissing the 
idol image, which thou didst offer to my lips, fair Chris- 
tian.” 

“If your conscience disapproved of cither of those 
actions, why did you not say so, and refuse to perform 
them ?” said Christina. 

“ Because thou didst enjoin them—and I could deny 





thee nothing, light of mine eyes!” he rejoined. 
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The holy serenity of Christina’s mind was strangely 
disturbed by the passionate wooing of this perilous lover, 
who had been so singularly thrown upon her charity. 
Inexperienced as she was in the ways of men, she 
saw that he was no less artful than impassioned ; and 
while she acknowledged all his graces of person and 
inanners, she felt that there was danger in his fascina- 
tion, and resolved to abstain from the intoxicating plea- 
sure of listening to his flattering eloquence; and in 
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crimson satin, of Damascus, fringed and broidered with 
gold, as you may see. By which signs ye shall ever 
know the trappings of a Moorish horseman, May the 
foul fiend confound them all, say I. Amen.” 

« And what will you do with the beautiful creature?” 
asked the damsels, eagerly, “ Will you not ride him to 
mass and to market?’ 

“ Humph,” said the count, “It is long since I have 
bestridden a war-horse, yet I doubt me not I could han- 





short, to dismiss him from the castle of ‘Toros, as soon 
us he should be suflicicntly recovered from his wounds, 
to quit it with safety to himself. 


Of that there appeared no present probability. His] 


wounds were severe, though not dangerous, and the loss 
of blood, and subsequent watching and fatigue, had pro- 
duc ed CXACESSIVE § ¢ xhaustion, whi h Was suc ceeded by a 
slow fever; and for some days he remained ina state of 
almost infantile debility, requiring all the care and ten- 
derness of his gentle nurse. 

Christina had provided a bed of the softest moss for 
his accommodation, in the oratory, and endowed hin 
with her own sheets and pillow, and all the little com- 
forts she could by any device procure for his use. 

Every moment that she could steal from other duties 
unobserved, she spent in the sanctuary, where she had 
bestowed this contraband treasure, over whom she watch- 
ed with the most anxious solicitude, during hours that she 
abstracted both from slumber and exercise, while every 
member of the family, except Laura and Beatrice, 
thought she was engaged in her devotions, at the shrine 
of Santa Mavia. 


a 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Twill spend my days in prayer, 

Love and all tins laws defy ! 
Old Spanish Ballad 

A few days after that on which the Moor Abdaliz was 
introduced into the castle of Toros, Don Froila, who 
had been out to assist his only domestic in gathering in 
the scattered gleanings of his scanty vintage, returned 
home, leading a beautiful black barb by the bridle. A 
circumstance so unwonted of course elicited the most 
lively exclamations of surprise and admiration from the 
young ladies his daughters, who surrounded him with 
clumorous ¢ nquiries * how he became possessed of this 


noble and richily- aparisoned steed ! 


« Be silent, ye noisy baggages,” replied Don Froila, 


dle him as fairly now as I did my fiery charger, in days 
long past, when I broke the Moorish line in that last 
battle which secured the freedom of Leon, where I al- 
most split my weazen, and have been hoarse ever since, 
with bawling on that day,—‘ Close Spain !—Toros for 
Leon and Alphonso!’ Mighty good I did for myself by 
all that bravadoing! My milk-white jennet was slain 
under me, by a misbelieving dog, and I have been en- 
forced to go on foot, yea, well nigh barefoot, ever since ; 
and now fortune hath sent me (the first favour by the 
way she hath ever done me) a barb that an emperor 
might be proud of riding, beshrew me, if I have half a 
dozen rials in the world to buy me a pair of boots and 
riding hose; therefore shall I be compelled to sell the 
goodly beast to pay me for the mischief he hath done, 
in trampling down my maize crop.” 

Christina took the earliest opportunity of informing 
Abdaliz of the capture of the black barb, and the pre- 
dicament in which it stood. 

The Moor was sensibly touched at the news. 

“It is Zegris, my father’s favourite steed,” he ex- 
claimed. “ By Alla, I took him without leave for this 
unlucky expedition, which hath cost me so dear! If I 
return without him to Sansuenna, woe will betide me !— 
And doth your dog of a father talk of selling the match- 
less beast to pay for the damage he hath done to a paltry 
corn-field, not worth a sequin? In the name of the pro- 
phet, fair maid, take this jeweled bracelet, which is worth 
half the lordship of Leon, and tell him I send it in ran- 
som for my father’s steed.” 

Christina, with equal disdain, informed the astonished 
Moor, “that he might perform his own errands to the 
valiant Count de Toros, her father, whom he had had 
the insolence to style a dog,—but if a dog,” she indig- 
nantly pursued, “ one whose bark had scared the boldest 
infidels in the vanquished armies of Abdelrahman, the 
caliph’s vicegerent in Spain. Witness the Christian 
victories at Astorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes de Oca, 
Amava, and Alava, and many a fierce conflict beside, 





“how d’ye expeet a man, who hath but one organ of} 


speech, is to reply to so many impertinent questions at 
} | 2 | 


Olict gs 
* But vou have 


much to know whence he came!’ responded the dam- 


vot a fine horse, and we want so 


sels. 

«* You had better ask him,” replied Don Froila, « for 
I know about as much of that matter as yourselves, and 
should be very glad of any information you can extract 
from him on the subject.” 

«* But how did you come by him, padre mio?” asked 
Aurora, coaxingly. 

« Neither in the way of spoil nor purchase, senorita,” 
replied the count, “but finding him solacing himself in 
ny maze field, without k ave, I took him fairly prisoner, 
which I had the juster right to do, seeing he is a Bar- 
bary steed, and hath some accursed infidel of a Moor tor 
his master, whom, if I could only catch marauding on 


my territories,” he pursued, grasping his rapier, 
would despatch to the dominions of Sathanas his mas- 
ter, without shrift or baptisin.” 

Christina trembled, and turned deadly pale, at this 
awful denunciation against the owner of the steed, who 
she doubted not was Abdaliz. Her sisters demanded of 
their father by what token he knew the horse to be the 
property of a Moor. 

« By many tokens,” replied Don Froila; “in the first 
place, by the abominable length of the bridle, which is 
single withal, serving the purpose both of whip and 
rein; a most heathenish fashion, as all Christian knights 
and good horsemen will allow. Secondly, the heretical 
shortness of the stirrup leathers show that the pagan 
cavalier rides with bent knees; likewise, the stirrups be 
gitded, and made so as to cover the whole foot; fie upon 
them! meet only for the use of a female rider; and 
lastly, by the villanous high, sharp peak of the pummel 
f the saddle, which is, mnoreover, covered with rich 


) 


where the mountain streams ran red with Moorish blood, 
| and the recreant survivors called on their false prophet 
in despair, and fled before the terrible arm of Don Froila 
ide ‘Toros, and his invincible master, Don Alphonso, the 
| deliverer of Leon and Asturias.” 

Ave,” replied Abdaliz, his brow darkening as he 
spoke, “ [admit that, according to the immutable de- 
j Crees which Alla had written against his people in the 
| great book of fate, Abdelrahman, and the troops of the 
| prophet got the worst of it in those days. But what I 
| pray you were those puny battles, whereof the Christians 
boast themselves so highly, in comparison with the con- 
quests of the faithful under the royal Muza, where your 
impious monarch Roderic was slain, and the whole Spa- 
nish race and name subjugated to the Moorish yoke? 
Aye, and with the exception of a few paltry insurgent 
mountaineers, whom for the present we permit to exist 
in Leon and Asturias; the whole of the people are our 
slaves to this hour, and we will prove them so ere long, 
by taking the goodliest of their sons for our hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and the fairest of their 
daughters for the women of our harems.” 

The indignant and astonished Christina replied to 
this burst of pagan insolence, with the haughty disdain 
of a high-spirited Spanish lady. She was too generous 
to reproach Abdaliz, Moor and misbeliever though he 
was, with the services she had rendered him in preserv- 
ing his life, and cherishing him during his sickness ; but 
she gave him to understand, “ that as a Christian maiden, 
and a daughter of Leon, she must hereafter regard him 
as the declared foe of her country and her God.” 

It was in vain that Abdaliz cursed his own intempe- 
rate rashness of speech, and tendered the humblest sub- 
missions to the offended fair one; he perceived that he 
had sinned beyond all hope of forgiveness, and that con- 
viction provoked him to farther sallies of wrathful contu- 
macy aguinst the free Christian people of Spain ; resent- 





ful retorts from the maiden followed, and those who had 
a few hours before, in spite of national prejudices and 
jarring creeds and opinions, appeared only to exist for 
each other, parted in fierce anger, with mutual expres- 
sions of rage and scorn. 

Christina returned to her chamber that night with a 
swelling heart, thoroughly persuaded that of all people 
on the face of the earth, she hated this ungrateful Moor 
the worst. She called him traitor, misbeliever, in short, 
every opprobrious epithet she could apply to him, vowed 
she would profess herself a nun to be revenged on him, 
and then fearing it would inflict no pain upon him to 
lose her, she sobbed herself to sleep. 

The next morning she found, though her dreams had 
been any thing but agreeable, that she had overslept her- 
self, for the sun was high in the horizon, and she heard 
her little brother and younger sisters laughing and talk- 
ing in the court-yard below. 

“This insolent Moor,” said she, rubbing her eyes, 
which were heavy and swollen with weeping, “ will 
doubtless think that I mean to punish him by forgetting 
his breakfast; but no! evilly as he hath demeaned him- 
self in return for my kindness, he shall not lack aught 
for his comfort that is in my poor power to bestow, so 
long as his bodily weakness compelleth him to bide here. 
The saints are my witnesses, that I have well nigh starved 
myself, that I might save the larger part of every meal 
for him, but this morning he may even take the whole, 
for I have little appetite for breakfast.” 

She then rose, and, I know not why, bestowed un- 
wonted care in dressing and arranging her beautiful fair 
hair in the most becoming order. Having completed her 
simple toilet, though certainly not much to her own 
satisfaction, for she found it impossible wholly to oblite- 
rate the traces of tears from her countenance, she took 
the porringer of goat’s milk, a slice of chestnut bread, 
and a small quantity of honey-comb, to the oratory of 
Santa Mavia for the morning refection of Abdaliz. She 
walked slowly and pensively thither, revolving in her 
own mind how she should demean herself with sufficient 
stateliness to indicate her displeasure without wholly 
driving the offender to despair. At length, finding it 
impossible to devise a suitable address wherewith to greet 
him, she determined to place the viands on the table be- 
fore Abdaliz without a single word, and then retire in- 
stantly, unless he prevented her by throwing himself at 
her feet, and supplicating her forgiveness with tears, 
which, if even thus solicited, she felt she ought not to 
grant to him, who had made so insolent an avowal of 
his intentions toward her country. 

“It will be a painful struggle, no doubt,” sighed she, 
“but duty requires me to tear him from my heart, though 
the heart break for it. Alas! how have I been blinded 
and misled by fatal passion, ever to admit an idea so un- 
meet for a Christian maiden, as love for a vile infidel ; 
and, albeit, I have resisted his subtle temptations, I have 
permitted him I fear to perceive my weak fondness, and 
he hath presumed upon it, or he durst not have treated 
me as he did Jast night. But I will teach him the dif- 
ference between the soul-degrading females of a Moorish 
harem, and a high-born Spanish lady.” 

With lofty resolve upon her very lips, Christina en- 
tered the little oratory, placing the provisions of which 
she had deprived herself upon the table, with an air of 
dignity that might have beseemed an empress; she 
turned haughtily about to depart, directing, as she did 
so, a furtive glance, as if by accident, toward the rustic 
couch where Abdaliz generally reposed—it was vacant ! 
Christina started, and in spite of all her stern resolves 
of coldness and indifference toward the object of her 
displeasure, paused and scanned, with eager looks, the 
narrow limits of the apartment, but he was gone. “ Ab- 
daliz!”’ she cried aloud, but the hollow echoes of desert- 
ed chambers and ruinous corridors alone replied by 
repeating, as if in mockery, the startling Moorish name, 
and she listened in vain for an answer in the soft familiar 
tones of that too well-beloved voice. 

“I wist not,” she murmured, in surprise, “that he 
was able to rise without assistance, but I suppose his 
evil temper hath conquered bodily weakness, and he hath 
donned his heathenish gaberdine betimes, and concealéd 
himself among some of the desolate apartments in this 
ruinous quarter of the castle, in hopes of vexing me by 
his absence; but I am not vexed,” she pursued, bursting 





into a flood of tears; “and if I were wholly quit of 
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him, I should deem it fortunate, only I were loth that 
any mischief should befall him in consequence of this 
freak, wherewith he hath thought proper to amuse him- 
self. Jesu Maria! if he should meet my father, who is 
always talking in the most barbarous manner about mur- 
dering Moors, I know he would be carbonadoed.” In 
the hope of averting such a calamity, Christina sought 
for her ungrateful truant through every room, passage, 
nook, niche and recess, in that quarter of the castle, but 
in vain; she then, with equal ill success, looked for him 
in other parts of the building. He was no where to be 
found; at length, with a boding heart, Christina pro- 
ceeded to join the rest of the family, not hoping, but 
dreading to hear tidings of Abdaliz from them; long 
ere she reached the place where they were congregated 
together, she was alarmed by a clamorous confusion of 
tongues, evidently employed in discussing some matter 
of more than ordinary import, and with terror she dis- 
tinguished the harsh tones of her father’s voice exalting 
itself above them all, in its most furious key. Her knees 
sinote against each other with apprehension, her breath 
grew short, and she was compelled to lean against the 
wall for support. After a pause, she crept nearer, and 
listened, in hopes of catching the purport of what was 
going on, and presently heard Don Froila exclaim— 

“ He is gone, I tell you—clean gone! He was worth 
a hundred sequins of Moorish money, to say nothing of 
his rich trappings, which I safely bestowed in a separate 
place, meaning to sell them all this morning, as Father 
Stephanos told me he could help me to a good customer, 
both for the horse and his furniture, and lo! when I pro- 
ceeded to the stable this morning, he was gone !—but it 
was utterly impossible that any one could have stolen 
him without the connivance and assistance of some per- 
son within the castle, to unbar the gates, which I fast- 
ened with mine own hands yester even, before dusk- 
fall.” 

Then Dame Griflinda, who appeared to consider her- 
self pointed out by this remark, screamed forth a fierce 


wrath, importing, “that she was neither a thief nor a 
confederate of thieves, and would not have her character 
attacked by such vile insinuations; and if the horse 
were gone, Don Froila could have no right to raise a 
storm in every one’s ears, touching the loss of it, since 
it was no property of his; and concluded, by expressing 
a provoking hope that the rightful owner, honest man ! 
had gotten his own again.” 

“T doubt he has,” sighed Christina to herself, « but 
it was a very mean way of recovering his right! Ah 
Abdaliz! you have demeaned yourself more like a rob- 
ber Arab of the desert, than a gentle knight. I ought 
to esteem myself as fortunate, that you are gone ; for 
you were a perilous guest to dwell in a lady’s bower: 
and yet methinks, my tender care of you merited some 
kind of leave-taking, though it had been never so formal. 
Surely, too, your thanks were due to me, and ought to 
have been rendergd, even had they been of the coldest ; 
but Moors and misbelievers are not bound, I suppose, to 
observe the laws of courtesy, any more than those of 
gratitude.” 

And here her eyes overflowed afresh, and she retreated 
to the oratory of Santa Mavia, that had so lately afforded 
a refuge to the faithless Abdaliz, to vent her conflicting 
feelings in undisturbed privacy. 

It was not long, however, before she was joined by 


her two confederates, Laura and Beatrice, who came to|{steed with any thing like the resignation with which his 
tell her of the wonderful disappearance of Zegris and {lovely daughter bore that of its master. 
nacious in his enquiries, and unwearied in his search 
“T know it,” she replied, “and more than that, Ab-|after it, and any thing but courteous in his rejoinders to 
those ainong his neighbours who assured him “ they 
“Fled!” they exclaimed in surprise; “when did he|knew nothing about the horse, nor did they believe such 


his trappings. 


daliz, his master, hath also fled from the ¢astle.” 


take comfort, and not waste her sorrow efter a vile Moor 
and misbeliever, “for you know, Christina,” added they, 
“you could not have wedded him, had he been ever so 
true-hearted, unless he renounced the false prophet, and 
enlisted under the lion banners of Asturias and Leon, to 
fight against his wicked countrymen, whom all good 
Christians are bound to hate and defy; and there was 
too much pride and haughtiness in his soul for that.” 

« Alas! yes,” replied Christina. “ Would I bad never 
seen him.” 

“Then you must try to forget him as soon as possi- 
ble,” observed the youthful damsels. 

Christina knew this was sensible advice, and laboured 
hard to follow it; but I believe it is not so easy for 
maidens, who live much in solitude, to forget even an 
undeserving object, whom they have once loved in sin- 
gle-hearted sincerity. 

The tender bloom of youth and health faded from 
Christina’s delicate check, her long fair ringlets hung 
neglected; her once gay laugh and merry song were no 
longer heard, and she passed her whole time in the ora- 
tory, where she was perpetually haunted by the image 
of the earthly idol that had so lately tenanted that hal- 
lowed spot. Yet she felt that it was well for her eternal 
weal that the tempter had departed from her; and she 
strove to turn her thoughts from the sorrow of this world 
that worketh death, to heavenward contemplations and 
heavenward hopes. She had been tried, and _ fiercely 
tried—though not, indeed, with the fires of persecution, 
with which the faith of the early saints and martyrs had 
been proved; but she had withstood with equal firmness, 
and perhaps not less heroism, the subtle persuasions of 
the too fascinating master of her young heart, to ex- 
change her present gloomy lot of hardship and_priva- 
tion, for his beloved society, in a home of princely splen- 
dour ; the luxuries and pleasures of which he had painted 
in glowing and seductive colours, and that not once ; for 
it was the constant theme of his discourse to her, when- 
ever they were alone. Her spirit was indeed saddened, 
and the gay hopes of youth had for ever departed from 
her; but she could stil} draw nigh to her heavenly Fa- 
ther with a pure conscience, secking consolation, where 
only for her it might be found. 
The peaceful shade of a convent appeared to Chris- 
tina, as perhaps it hath done to many a love-lorn damsel 
as well as her, a desirable haven of rest from the turmoil 
of profitless hopes and fears, where a heavenly spouse 
graciously deigns to accept the rejected and despised af- 
fections that have been vainly lavished on an ungrateful 
earthly object. It was the desire of her heart to enter 
upon her noviciate among the nuns of Santa Clara, but 
as it was not in Don Froila’s power to pay the small 
sum that was required by the rules of the house for ad- 
mission, she remained desolate and lonely among the 
rest of her sisters, like a flower that has faded prema- 
turely amidst the joyous blossoms of spring. 





—>— 
CHAPTER XX, 
“This valiant knight was Lord of Claifmount, 
Duke Ammons’ son, as you shall und: rstand, 
Who having lost his horse of good account, 
That by mishap was shpt out of his hand ; 
He followed him in hopes once more to mount.” 
Sir John Harrington's Arivsto. 


Don Froila did not submit to the loss of the Moorish 
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Father Stephanos was the only person out of his own 
family to whom he had confided the secret of his being 
in possession of such a beast, and he was more than 
half disposed to accuse the holy man of having had re- 
course either to magic, or to tampering with some of the 
weaker vessels of his garrison to obtain this valuable 
animal without money or cost. No sooner had Don 
Froila taken this idea into his head, than he felt the most 
irresistible inclination to “go and have the matter out 
with Father Stephanos,” as he called it; in other words, 
to accuse that holy and learned father, in the bitterest 
language he could devise for the purpose, of having 
practised the black art of sorcery in order to rob him of 
his horse. 

Dame Griffinda, with whom, for want of a wife, he 
was wont to discuss most of his affairs, when he con- 
fided this intention to her, exclaimed in a tone of horror: 
« Accuse a pious monk of horse-stealing and sorcery ! 
the saints preserve us, Don Froila, any one that had a 
mind to be charitable, would swear you were stark mad, 
to think of such a thing as attacking the church in one 
of her members. Better submit to the loss of a thou- 
sand horses, than thrust your hand into such a burning 
fiery furnace. I tell you, Sir Count, all the losses and 
misfortunes that have befallen you from your birth, up 
to this very hour, would be as nothing in comparison to 
your giving cause of offence to the chureh.” 

“ But if the cowled villain have robbed me of a horse, 
which he said only yesterday was worth a hundred se- 
quins, surely | am not to be the loser tamely,” said Don 
Froila. 

“My good master,” responded the dame, “it is 
scarcely likely that a stray horse that came to you so 
strangely, that it almost seems as though he dropped 
from the moon, should be worth so large a sum.” 
“Have [| not told thee that Father Stephanos, when 
he had fully examined all the points, and seen me try 
the paces of the animal, nay, tried them himself, prized 
him at that sum; and thou art worse than a heretic, an’ 
thou callest in question a monk’s judgment in borse- 
flesh; besides, he did not want him for himself, but for 
another—a nobleman, be said.” 

“Then that must be the Count de Romana, I trow,” 
responded Dame Griffinda, “whose confessor Father 
Stephanos is; moreover he serves him also in the capa- 
city of a secretary and steward.” 

“ Then doubtless Count de Romana is the villain who 
hath stolen my horse to avoid paying me for him,” ex- 
claimed Don Froila. 

“ Certes,” said the dame, “there is circumstantial 
evidence tending to prove the fact, since not only the 
count, but his two tall sons, Marcian and Antonio, were 
on the prowl near the castle last night.” 

“ How knowest thou that, old woman?’ asked Don 
Froila. 

“ May it please you, Sir Count, I saw Marcian and 
Antonio in the chestnut grove, at the bottom of the mea- 
dow, with mine own eyes.” 

“And what impertinence were they engaged in on 
my premises, I prythee ?” 

“ Discoursing with my young ladies, Aurora end Se- 
raphina, so please your lordship.” 

“ Ha! what?” cried the count, grasping his rapier ; 
““by the blood of all my ancestors, both before and after 
the flood, I will have vengeance on the villains for daring 
to put such an affront upon my house. I see now, as 
plain us if the fact were emblazoned in letters of gold 


He was perti-}on Leon cathedral, which way my horse went. Yon 
shameless jades must have unbarred the castle gates, 
after dark, to assist their dainty gueridos in stealing that 
goodly steed of mine, which their robber sire coveted to 
possess without the ceremony of lawful payment. And 


go?” an animal as he described had ever been seen in that}as for you, ye ill-favoured old crone! how durst you 


“Of that I am ignorant,” she replied; “all I know {part of the country.” 


Thus the poor count reaped no|keep such slack guard over noble damsels entrusted to 


is, that he is gone.” other fruits from his capture of the finest barb in Spain,} your special eare, as to suffer them to be rambling be- 


“ Nay, Christina, that is incredible,” they rejoined— |t 
“he loved you too well to hide his purpose from you ;}! 


and it is very unkind of you not to trust us, seeing we {dozen quarrels with the obliging people of the vicinity ; 
“ But that to be sure,” said Dame Griffinda, “ however 

“Tt was your secret, if I mistake not, sisters mine, of] annoying it might be to them, was nuts and almonds to 
which, in an evil hour for my peace, you made me par-|her testy master, who always appeared very dull and}! 


have kept your secret so faithfully.” 


taker,” said Christina, mournfully smiling. I 
The touching sadness of her looks and tones, went to 


the hearts of the thoughtless pair; they flung their arms| with vain surmises, as to the parties who had heen con-|t 


nelancholie in a state of peace and quiet.” I 
Don Froila, after puzzling his brains for many hours} t 





about her neck, and tenderly kissing her, begged her tolcerned in the abduction of the horse, recollected that 


3 


han the honour of stabling and feeding him for one}yond bounds after night-fall, with idle young fellows, 
vight, and the satisfaction of involving himself in a}jand they the sons of my born foe withal?”’ 


“Tll-favoured old crone, i’faith!’’ echoed the insulted 


dame; “I am sure, sir count, it doth not become one, 
who, for a Christian, may be accounted one of the ug- 


iest knights in Spain, to talk of comelier people than 
timself being ill-favoured forsooth! All my wonder ia, 
1ow any body could ever find it in her heart to wed with 
he like—but poverty is fain to shut both eyes and ears 





on occasion. 


How durst I suffer the ladies Aurora and 
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Seraphina to ramble beyond bounds, quotha? Do you] 
think, sir count, [ can do the work of ten duennas, in 
my single person? I am sure every daughter of yours, 
except Donna Christina, needs one to her own share to 
look after her. How could I be looking after the doings 
of the Senoritas Aurora and Seraphina, in the chestnut 
grove, when I was employed in keeping guard over 
Blanche and Orelia, to prevent their mecting Perez Silva, 
the handsome young farmer, and his cousin Gaston Al- 
varez, the rich vintner’s son, who have been making love 
to them in dumb show for the last six months.” 

“ Diablos!” cried Don Froila, in a transport of fury, 
forgetting even the loss of the inestimable steed whose 
mysterious disappearance had so ruffled him, in his in- 
dignation and surprise at hearing of the pranks that 
wicked little sprite Cupid was playing up among the 
fair damsels his daughters. “A vintner’s son, and a 
farmer, dost thou say, woman? St. Jago, what would 
all the counts of ‘orus, my ancestors, say to such a de- 
gradation ? It is enough to raise the illustrious ghosts of 
every prince and peer in my pedigree to protest against 
it.” 

“ They would be bigger fools than I take them for, 
sir count, an’ they rejoiced not in the prospect of such 
comfortable substantial matches for two out of ten por- 
tionless damsels, their descendants,’ observed Dame 
Griffinda; “ vintners and farmers are mighty good sort 
of people, and keep more plentiful tables than some of 
your starving gentry, who hold their heads as high as 


Haman, without a spare maravedi in their pouches all 


the while. 
gree ever do for man or woman, except to puff them up 
with sinful pride, and make them averse to folks who 
get a good living by an honest calling? If I had my 
will, [ would never let my little lord Don Felix know 
that the family are worth a pedigree. It would be a 
good action to fling it into the fire, before it does any 
more mischief, say I.” 

«“ Thou art a profane old fool, whose sayings are only 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot, or the hissing 
of a shrewish goose, which no one thinks of sufficient 
importance to silence,” replied Don Froila, “ otherwise 
I had not permitted thee to go on so long unchecked ; 
but if thou darest to infuse thy vulgar notions into the 
heads of any of my daughters, so as to encourage them 
in wedding plebeian husbands, I will assuredly tie a 
stone about thy vile neck, and fling thee into the moat.” 

“Til warrant me, now,” pursued Dame Griffinda, in 
no wise intimidated by this threat, “ that thou wouldst 
prefer seeing thy daughters wedded to misbelieving Moor- 
ish robbers, to giving them in marriage to honest Chris- 
tian merchants, or substantial followers of some reputa- 
ble craft.” 

“ Merchants and craftsmen!” exclaimed the indignant 
count, * 1 would rather see daughter: of mine wedded 


to— 
The conclusion of the sentence was doubtful ; never- 
theless Dame Griflinda crossed herself, groaned aloud, 


and would most certainly have commenced a very edify-] assisted him to rise, and then all three, without paying 
ing sermon of reproof to her master, for the profane} the slightest regard to the laws of chivalry, which ut- 
alternative she suspected him of preferring, but he had] terly forbid such unequal combats, attacked Don Froila. 


quitted her presence, and was already proceeding toward 
the village with huge strides. 


His purpose was to pay a domiciliary visit to the rich} master of his weapon, but the odds were so much against 
vintner, Martin Alvarez, and to call him to account for}him, that in all probability he would have been very 


the insult his son and nephew had put upon his family, 


in aspiring to become the husbands of two of his daugh-] able ally, in the shape of Perez Silva, who was driving 
ters; but on the way, he chanced to encounter the Count] a fat bullock to market, and chancing to come in sight 


de Romana, mounted on a very handsome mule, and at- 
tended by two black servants, 

“Ha!” cried Don Froila, flourishing out his rapier, 
and placing himself in an attitude of oflence—*« Ha! 
thou base spoiler, what hast thou done with my pro- 
perty ?” 

“Thy property, vile Goth?” retorted the Count de 


Romana, who supposed Don Froila alluded to the lands] mission to assist their vanquished lord to remount his 
that had for so many generations been a bone of con-} mule. 


tention between the rival houses of Toros and Romana. 


«T have taken nought but that which was mine own ;{mule in pledge till your master think proper to restore 


and that I am ready to defend to the last gasp, for my 


title is as good as thine, yea, better, and that thou know-| which either he, or one of his fine sons, thought proper 


est; for the original possessor, whoever he was, being 
slain by one of my family, it was mine by right of con- 


quest ;—whereas thou couldst only claim it in the way] pose than to deprive me of my good mule,” said the 





of robbery.” 
4 


Pedigree, forsooth ! what good did a pedi-] just spoken, they had been his last,” returned the Count 


a = ————— —_ 


«Oh heaven!” cried Don Froila, “to think of the 
outrageous villany of first stealing my property, and 
then rebutting the charge of robbery upon me.” 

“ Only prove that you obtained it either by grant, will, 
or honest purchase, and I am ready to yield it up to you 
without another word, albeit I have the power of detain- 
ing it with a strong hand, against all legal proceedings 
that you may think proper to institute for the recovery 
of the same,” said the Count de Romana. 

Don Froila was a little posed at this, for it was some- 
what difficult to prove his legal title to Zegris, of whom 


he imagined the Count de Romana as well as himself 


was talking ; nevertheless, being resolved not to resign 
the precious steed, for want of words, he assumed a more 
wrathful tone, and evading the indefensible point on 
which he fancied he had been so shrewdly pressed, ex- 
claimed, “ Thou mightest have been content, insatiable 
spoiler, with depriving me of mine inheritance, without 
meanly robbing me of my horse.” 

“ Thy horse, Don Froila!” echoed the Count de Ro- 
mana, contemptuously, “thou art dreaming, sure, or 
mad, to talk of thy horse, when to my certain knowledge 
thou hast not been worth such a thing for the last thirty 
years.” 

« Villain, thou liest !’ exclaimed Don Froila, passion- 
ately; “last night thou, or thy sons, but belike all three, 
were concerned in the transaction, entered mine own 
stable, and robbed me of the noblest black barb in Chris- 
tendom.” 

“ An’ a sane man had uttered the words thou hast 


de Romana, sternly, laying hand on his sword, “ but 
thou art under the influence of some crack-brain fantasy, 
therefore I heed not thy folly.” 

«Ts it a crack-brain fantasy of mine own, that thou 
wert seen on my territory last night, without leave or 
license, sir count?’ demanded Don Froila, fiercely, 
“ and since thou hast not the hardihood to deny the fact, 
I ask thee what was thy business there ?” 

“ My business there, Count de Toros, if indeed thou 
art a stranger to it, was to call my two worthless sons 
to account for their folly, in dangling after two of the 
penniless damsels thy daughters, who I find have been 
cunning enough to entangle the unwary boys in the 
meshes of their enchantments, whether with thy sanc- 
tion or otherwise, I know not.” 

“ Then let this token of my affection for the family 
of Romana decide that problem,” exclaimed Don Froila, 
fiercely springing upon the count, and twisting him out 
of his saddle. «Know, Count de Romana,” he con- 
tinued, after he had flung his astonished enemy with 
violence to the ground, “ that [ would sooner follow the 
hest loved of my children to the grave, yea, see them the 
Wives of Moors and renegades, than permit one drop of 
the blood of T'oros to be mingled with the hated stream 
that flows through the veins of a Romana.” 

One of the Count de Romana’s servants flew to re- 
venge the insult his lord had just received, the other 


Don Froila was a sturdy champion still, and a perfect 
roughly handled, had not his good angel sent him an 


at this critical moment, flew to the assistance of Don 
Froila, exclaiming— 

“Three against one, and he an old man, too; never 
let the Moors hear of it, for the honour of Leon!” he 
then laid about him to right and left with his bullock- 
goad, so manfully, that the servants of Count Romana 
were fain to cry for quarter, and humbly to request per- 


“No, no!” replied Don Froila, “I shall take that 
the matchless black barb, with all its rich furniture, of 


to rob me last night.” 
“It is a villanous pretext, devised for no other pur- 


matchless black barb, with rich furniture, who art not 
worth so much as an ass with a pannel.” 

“ Of that I am not compelled to give account to thee,” 
retorted Don Froila. 

“Sir count,’ said Perez Silva, “may I ask if the 
black barb, whereof you speak, had a white star in the 
centre of his forehead ?” 

“He had,” replied Don Froila, “but wherefore do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because, my lord, this very morning at peep of 
dawn, I espied a Moorish cavalier, richly dressed, but 
without a turban, riding at fiery speed on such a steed 
as you describe, across the plain to the east of the cas- 
tle; by the token that I had my bow in my hand, and 
lanched a shaft after him at a venture, thinking to lodge 
it between his shoulders ; but it fell far short of the mark, 
for he almost outstripped the wind, at the rate at which 
he rode. Ah, that black barb was a steed meet for St. 
George to charge the dragon upon, and as for his price, 
he must be worth a king’s ransom.” 

“ Have you any suspicion, young man, that the Moor 
whom you saw issued from my castle ?” said Don Froila. 

“«“ My lord, I had every reason to suppose he did,” re- 
plied Perez, “for the castle gates were open, which is 
an unusual thing at that early hour; I took the liberty 
of entering, to assure myself that every thing was safe 
within, which being the case, I did not alarm you,—but 
the stable door was also open, and I noticed the fresh 
print of horses’ hoofs upon the turf; so not being at all 
aware, my lord count, that you had a horse of your own, 
I concluded that one of the vile crew of misbelieving 
robbers, with whom Heaven, as a punishment for the 
crimes of Don Roderic, hath afflicted Spain, had been 
paying your castle a visit of espial, and it was my pur- 
pose to wait upon your lordship to advertise you of the 
same, as soon as I thought it would be convenient for 
you to receive a visiter.” 
«“ A visiter! humph!” muttered Don Froila, scanning 
his brave preserver from head to foot, as the recollection 
of Dame Griflinda’s information respecting his audacious 
courtship of one of his daughters flashed upon his mind, 
and he would undoubtedly have made some ungracious 
rejoinder in reply to his courteous speech, had he not 
been interrupted by the Count de Romana, demanding 
the restitution of his mule and its furniture. 

“ For,” said the count, “ you can have no colour for 
attempting to detain him, now you have heard that your 
Moorish visiter hath departed on his own steed, the no- 
ble black barb whereof you boasted yourself so loftily.” 

Don Froila had no better reply to this inuendo, than 
laying his hand significantly on his rapier; but at the 
same time he thought proper to relinquish the bridle rein 
of the count’s mule, and turning sullenly about, began 
to retrace his steps to his own castle. Perez begged 
leave to attend him, and resigning the guidance of his 
fat bullock to a peasant of his acquaintance who was 
passing that way, he walked respectfully by the side of 
Don Froila, keeping one step in the rear, lest he should 
give cause of oflence to his haughty neighbour, by ap- 
pearing to put himself on any thing like a footing of 
equality with him, 

« Thou art a brave young fellow, and I am obliged to 
thee for the assistance thou hast rendered me, friend,” 
said the count, who, though he knew Perez Silva very 
well, never condescended to remember the names of 
farmers or mechanics. 

«“ My name is Perez Silva, so please your lordship,” 
said the young man. 

“ Humph! Perez Silva, is it? And pray, Sefior Pe- 
rez, What business had you in my orchard last night ?” 
said Don Froila. 

Perez blushed deeply, but as he was a fine manly fel- 
low, who never engaged in any thing that he was 
ashamed of owning, he frankly confessed his love for 
the lady Blanche, and carnestly supplicated Don Froila 
to bestow her upon him for a wife. 

“ Bestow a daughter of mine upon thee for a wife ?” 
echoed the count, haughtily stepping back, and survey- 
ing the young man from head to foot, with a glance of 
superlative contempt. “ No, no, Sener Perez, my daugh- 
ters are noble, and wed not with men who drive fat bul- 
locks to market. Fallen as the fortunes of Toros are, 
we cannot degrade our high blood with plebeian al!i- 
ances.” 

“ There be some of the nobles of Leon and Asturiis, 





Count de Romana, “how shouldst thou come by a 
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whose grandfathers boasted no better lineage than my- 
self,” replied Perez. 
“« Aye, aye, friend Perez, but they won them knightly 
crests and noble blazonry for their shields and surcoats, 
in the defence of their country, under the banners of 
Pelayo, the deliverer of the Asturias. When thou and 
thy vintner cousin come as belted knights to ask me for 
brides, I shall not question your pedigrees, believe me, 
but receive ye as the founders of a race of true nobility, 
and meet to be the sons-in-law of the Count de Toros. 
Natheless, ye shall find it a better calling to till the land, 
and fatten beeves for market; yea, or to buy wine by 
the tun, and vend it forth to sots by the measure ; than 
to draw the sword in the cause of an ungrateful coun- 
try: therefore, good Perez, pursue thine industrious call- 
ing, and grow rich by it honestly, if thou canst; but 
never lift thine eyes so much above thee for the future, 
as to think of wedding with the daughter of a Gothic 
count.” 
Don Froila then turned his back on his gallant pre- 
server, and took the road to his own castle, leaving the 
young man to meditate on the wholesome advice with 
which he had favoured him, and to marvel at the obliging 
manner in which the ancient nobility of Leon received 
proposals of marriage for their daughters trom persons 

of inferior birth. 
—_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


* All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all? what, all? 
At one fell swoop——”’ 
Shakspeare. 

The Count de Romana was excessively enraged at the 
affront he had received from Don Froila, and the more 
so because, when he related the matter to his sons, they 
did not appear to conceive any particular resentment 
against Don Froila. Moreover, they listened in pro- |; 
found silence to all their father’s angry injunctions for 
them to break off all intercourse with the daughters of 
their impoverished but insolent foe, and it was very evi- 
dent, from their looks and manners, that they did not 
mean to do any such thing. 

They were, however, visibly uneasy, when the Count 
de Romana mentioned the circumstance of the black 
barb, (respecting which Don Froila had raised so extra- 
ordinary a rout,) and the Moorish cavalier its master, 
who their father boldly asserted had been concealed in 
the castle of Toros. 

Now Marcian and Antonio de Romana were the very 
persons who had in the first instance attacked and wound- 
ed Abdaliz, in consequence of having encountered him 
in the vicinity of the castle one evening, when they were 
preparing to treat the ladies of their hearts with a se-|! 
cond serenade, and they were quite certain the noble 
black barb must have belonged to him. They had vainly 


searched for his body on the following day, but neither }*¥™pter mules, 


finding him nor his horse, they concluded he was not so|! 
badly hurt as they had supposed, and had escaped; but |J 
now it was evident that he had found a refuge in the 
castle of Toros. By whom, then, they asked them- 
selves, had he been concealed ? Not by Don Froila, cer- |‘ 
tainly; his hatred to the Moors was too well known, 
besides he was not a person by any means addicted to]! 
the practice of romantic generosity. It must, therefore, 
have been some of the gentle damsels, to whom the 
handsome infidel was indebted for shelter and succour, f 
during several days of sojourn in the castle of Toros. |! 

Which of the maidens could it have been? they asked 
each other, as soon as they were alone ; and, like jealous, 


wrong-headed lovers as they were, they must needs fancy | 4@" prince. 


it could only be one or both of the incomparable beau- 
ties whom they honoured with their regard; who had |‘ 
80 far forgotten the decorum and duty of daughters of 
Leon, and the immaculate propriety to be expected from |‘ 


queridas of cavaliers of the noble house of Romana, as|on end, with consternation, ever since the insolent alter- 


to harbour a young Moor, clandestinely. Aye, and to]: 


attend upon, and cherish him in his sickness, to play the | that accursed pagan the Emir Aben Alfaje, w ho hath had 
tender offices of chirurgeons and nurses, to watch over |the impudence to assume the title of King of 8 
him by night as well as by day, and to soothe and sup-|as he calls our royal city of S 


port him whenever it pleased him to require their gentle | li 


aid. In short, these two foolish young noblemen tor-| tribute of a hundred of the fairest virgins in Leon; and 


mented themselves into a perfect frenzy, with their}! 
Sroundless suspicions; but the worst of it is, jealous 


commend them, filled the Count de Romana with the 
most lively indignation. 


ces, for, to acknowledge the truth, they were 
to tell their father they had quarreled with the interdict- 
ed damsels ; so, one fine morning, the Count de Romana, 
without giving his sons or servants any previous notice 
of his intentions, ordered steeds to be saddled, and com- 


to the court of Leon; 


vants to follow with their clothes and other baggage on 


journey, which were sternly silenced by the old count, 
so they had no remedy but submission. 

with whom he was a mighty favourite, he found his 
had suddenly broken the truce 


with them, when he first came to the throne, crossed the 


sword, unless he agreed to the most monstrous and in- 
solent demand that ever was made by infidels to a Chris- 


maidens, being very high-spirited, and ten 


them, and forbade them their presence. 


how to render each other miserable. 

Seraphina and Aurora believed they were objects not 
merely of indifference, but hatred to their late lovers, 
who, for their parts, were firmly persuaded that they had 
been successfully rivaled by a vile Moor. So inconsist- 
ent were they in their jealous fancies, that they also 
suspected their charmers of injuriously preferring Perez 
Silva and Gaston Alvarez to them. They kept, in fact, 
so sedulous a watch upon the movements of these hum- 
ble lovers, that they were very rarely able to obtain in- 
terviews with the real objects of their affection, Blanche 
and Orelia. 
Meanwhile the evening walks and nocturnal peram- 
bulations of the two Romanas, in the vicinity of Castle 
Toros, being observed and duly enlarged upon by village 
gossips, and repeated with important additions to the 
count, their father, that prudent nobleman took the 
alarm; for nothing in the world was so distasteful to 
him as the idea of a marriage between the daughters of 
Don Froila, and his two only sons. His was a rising 
family, that amidst all changes and chances which had 
befallen the kingdom of Leon, had maintained its wealth 
and importance, because the heirs had always married 
rich wives. He had but two sons, and that they should 
both have so far departed from the laudable custom of 
their ancestors, as to contemplate wedding with girls 
who had neither money nor powerful connections to re- 


The young men appeared deaf to all his remonstran- 
too proud 


manded the young gentlemen to mount and attend him 
and gave directions for their ser- 


Marcian looked at Antonio, and Anto- 
1io at Marcian ; they offered some faint objections to the 


When the Count de Romana arrived at the royal city 
of Leon, and went to pay his respects to the king, 


najesty, Don Aurelio, in a great pucker; for the Moors 
that he had patched up 


rontier, taken several of his towns, and threatened to 
ay the whole kingdom of Leon waste, with fire and 


“ Your majesty is ill prepared for war,” said the Count 
Je Romana, “ what is their demand?” 

«“ Oh, my dear Romana, ask me not,” replied the king, 
‘for, as I am a sinner, every hair of my head has stood 


1ative has been proposed to me by the ambassadors of 
Sansuenna, 
Saragossa. Would you be- 


ieve it, nothing will suit his heathen fancy, but a yearly 


1ow Iam to obtain them for him I know not.” 
A wicked thought, which, doubtless, was a suggestion 





lovers are seldom contented with tormenting themselves | 


alone; so the next time e they met b their fair hiende, they 
demeaned themselves very strangely, and threw out so 
many injurious hints and dark insinuations, that the 
degrees 
prouder than themselves, took fire, and concluding they 
behaved in that unaccountably offensive way as a pre- 
text for a quarrel, determined to be beforehand with 


Neither Marcian nor Antonio had dreamed of matters 
coming to such a conclusion as a final separation, but 
they were too sullen to offer concessions, and so they 
parted. Averted looks, or resentful glances, and gestures 
indicative of disdain, whenever, by chance, they encoun- 
tered each other, superseded the silent communings of 
mute eloguence which they were wont mutually to ex- 
change when they met in public, and now they never 
met otherwise ; and their whole study appeared to be, 


letter, 
sixth degree, who resided at a distant part of the king- 
dom, had died suddenly, leaving him heir to all his sub- 
stance. 


mana at these words; and looking significantly at the 
king, he replied :— 

“Tf a few damsels are all Aben Alfaje be raising this 
coil about, ’twere pity but he had them. = ‘I'here be more 
girls in Leon than can find husbands, I tow. Iknowa 
crazy old hidalgo, who has ten of the loveliest daughters 
that ever eyes looked upon, and scarcely a slice of pannic 
bread a day to feed them.” 

“Do you think he would contribute one or two of 
them, to assist in purchasing peace for his unfortunate 
country ?” asked the king. 

“He is so choleric and contentious, my lord, that 1 
am persuaded he wouid object to any thing he was ask- 
ed to do, however reasonable,” repicd the wily count ; 
“ but Iam sure if all the damsels were taken by stealth, 
he would not break his heart about the matter; for, to 
my certain knowledge, he is always lamenting his hard 
fate in being saddled with so many portionless, useless 
girls.” 

« And who is this father of many daughters ?” 
the king. 

“ Don Froila de Toros,” returned the count. 

« Alack,” replied the king, “he saved my life once in 
battle, I surely ought not to make so evil a return, for 
that service, as to give his fair daughters to our Moorish 


asked 


enemies.” 

“ May it please your majesty, it would be the greatest 
favour you could do the crusty old don, for, as I said 
efore, he considers them as a terrible incumbrance, and 
he has one little son, on whom he doats to absolute folly. 
So if you take away the girls, you will release him from 
a great deal of care and trouble,” said the Count de Ro- 
mana. 

Now, every one who reads the Chronicles of Spain is 


aware, that this Don Aurelio was one of the weakest 


and wickedest of men, as well as the worst of sovereigns; 


so, after a few faint objections, which he permitted the 
contemptible sophistry of the artful Romana to overrule, 
he agreed, that a disgraceful peace for Leon should be 
purchased by the iniquitous sacrifice, which the licenti- 
ous infidels had dared to demand of a Christian king. 

The daughters of Don Froila were placed at the head 
of the devoted list of virgin victims. Their brave father, 
though he had never testified much affection for the dam- 
sels, would have defended them with the fury of a tiger, 
had he been aware of the peril that impended over them; 
but he was beguiled from his own castle by a forged 
importing that a wealthy cousin of his, in the 


Poor Don Froila! I will not repeat his sayings on 


being first made acquainted with this unexpected luck ; 
certain it is, 
reality, he had a sort of vague foreboding that it was of a 
delusive nature, and he kept repeating to himself, “ that 
the news was too good to be true, since nothing but evil 
ever had befallen him from his youth upward.” 
theless, he hesitated not to set forth on his journey, to 
take possession of his imaginary wealth; and no sooner 
was he fairly departed, than the royal authorities entered 
his unguarded domicile, and, in spite of entreaties, tears, 
and cries, carried off the ten noble maidens, his daugh- 
ters, in the name of the king, to assist in making up 
the quota of Spanish damsels demanded by the Moors. 


that willing as he was to believe in its 


Never- 


The ambassadors of Aben Aifaje had explicitly spe- 


cified that ten, at least, of the number should be noble 
and of Gothic blood, with fair hair, and blue eyes, which 
were, in those days, as characteristic of that illustrious 
descent, as the peculiar swarthiness of complexion is now 
considered indicative of the taint of a Moorish ancestry. 


The daughters of Don Froila were all fair beauties, 


but all differing from each other in the colour of their 
hair, which in one was of the 
another of light brown, rich golden, or,—in short, vary- 
ing through all the shades of amber or auburn. It would 
have been difficult to find ten beautiful blondes, 
complexions of so many grades of fairness, or so likely 
to please the dark-browed infidels. 


palest hue of flaxen, in 


with 


The Count de Romana had never been able to ascer- 


tain to which of the damsels of Tores Marcian and An- 
tonio had attached themselves, therefore, to preclude the 
possibility of a mistake, he had urged Don 
the barbarity of 
ashamed were 


Aurelio to 
thoroughly 
Asturias, of 


seizing them all. So 
all the nobles of Leon and 





f the evil one, crossed the mind of the Count de Ro- 
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the disgraceful terms of pacification, into which their) gold and silver tissue, glittering with gems of every 
despicable sovereign had entered, with the Moors, that no! colour; the Christian captives appeared to regard these 
one but the Count de Romana would condescend to un-| envied treasures with indifference ; nay, worse than that, 
dertake the base office of delivering the hapless victims for when one of the officious atte ‘ndants obtruded some 
into the hands of the cruel infidels. As for the Count) of the most tempting of these articles, rather too intru- 
de Romana, he was too deeply set on preventing the,sively on the attention of the weeping Seraphina, that 
possibility of a marriage between his sons and the por-| damsel actually dashed an arm full of finery, which the 
tionless daughters of his foe, to hesitate, on account of|daughter of an emperor might have envied, on the 
the odium he would incur from all good men, in carrying! ground, and contemptuously trampled turbans, jeweled 
his wicked project through. Wherefore, shutting his} aigrettes, and shawls of Agra and ‘Thibet, under her feet. 
ears to the shrieks, reproaches, and lamentations of ahun-; All the other damsels, except the pale melancholy Chris- 
dred of the fairest damsels in Christendom, he conducted tina, followed her example, and, as may be supposed, 
them to the Moorish frontier, where, after taking a full} raised a pretty confusion in the harem. The slaves 
and satisfactory receipt for them, from Muley Hassan, shrieked in consternation at this sight, and called on 
the officer appointed to receive the lovely tribute, he re-! Alla and their prophet to defend them trom damsels who 
signed them to his tender mercies, and returned to the|could treat such invaluable dresses so unkindly. The 
court of Don Aurelio, exulting in the success of his}mutes stamped, and gnashed their huge white teeth, the 
monkeys chattered, and capered about with delight, the 
paroquets and macaws screamed, the governante of king 
Aben Alfaje’s women scolded, and Ferrau, the chief 
officer of the harem, made his appearance with a great 
stick in his huge black paw, with which he very unjustly 
belaboured monkeys and mussulman slaves, but content- 
ed himself with merely shaking it, with a menacing air, 
at the ten Christian damsels, who had been the cause of 

The lovely sisters of Toros were immediately separated | the tumult. 
from the rest of the tribute maidens, closely veiled, and| ‘The elder damsels were indignant, the younger terri- 
conveyed in covered carriages to the royal city of Sara-| fied, but Laura and Beatrice, having a keen perception 
gossa, or Sansuenna, as it was styled by the Moors, who for the ridiculous, burst into an immoderate shout of 
had recently erected it into a kingdom, under the power- | laughter, and their mirth proved so infectious, that all 
ful emir, Aben Alfaje. jones sisters at length joined in it, except Christina, who 

It was to no purpose that our unfortunate damsels| stood with folded arms, sad and silent as a monumental 
protested against the wrong that had been perpe ‘trated | figure, apparently unconscious of any thing that was 
in tearing them from their paternal home, and enquired | passing. When Ferrau perceived that she neithe ‘ry join- 
for what purpose they were hurried along after such ‘ed in the defiance, nor entered into the insulting mirth 
a strange fashion. 'T hey were surrounded by those, who| of the other nine, he exclaimed in a very pompous tone, 
neither understood nor heeded their reproaches, and} “ Blessed be Allah, and the caliph, there is one dove 
whose language would have been unintelligible to them] among all these jer-falcons, whom my lord Aben Alfaje 
even had they been disposed to answer them. Unae-| hath wrung from the Christian dog Aurelio, for the con- 
quainted with aught beyond the narrow confines of thei ‘| fusion of the officers of his harem; but as there is 
native village, it was e vide nt, even to their inexperienced | nothing so corrupting as evil company, J shall forthwith 
eyes, from the appearance of mosques and minarets, and, {se parate her from the rest of her sisters, and place her 
above all, from the dark complexions, turbans, and flowing] in the pleasantest apartme nt of the harem, that is not 
garments of those by whom they were guarded, that the | occupied by our sovereign lady the queen.” 
worst of all possible calamities that could happen to] — “ You mean the pavilion of mirrors, that looketh into 
Spanieéh maidens had befallen them—they were in| the garden of roses, and pomegranate trees, Ferrau,” 
the hands of the Moors. said his female colleague, Kettura. 

The conviction of this terrible fact plunged them into Ferrau nodded his head, and pointing to the other nine 
the deepest consternation, and scarcely did the despair, damsels, said, “ They must all be parted, or by the head 
of the four whose hearts were given to Spanish lovers) of the prophe t they will make our coffee too hot to drink, 
exeved the distress of their sisters, at the apprehension of| if they remain together; but as for this pearl of price, 
the direful fate that awaited them ; from the eldest to the! who if she would but raise those humid stars her eyes 
youngest they did nothing but weep and lament them-| from the earth, would be the fairest women to look upon 
selves. Aurora and Seraphina called on the two Roma-| in the whole harem, she must be dealt with very gently 
nas—Blanche and Orelia on Perez Silva and his cousin,| [ perceive, and I shall take her under my especial care :” 
—Christina thought on Abdaliz, and was sile ‘nt, The so saying, he advanced to Christina, and after making 
sight of a populous and splendid city, like Saragossa,! the accustomed obeisance, he offered her his hand to lead 
with its marble domes, gilded balconies, and beautiful) her to the pavilion of mirrors. 
bazaars, under other circumstances would have excited} Christina, unacquainted with the forms and ceremo- 
the most lively feelings of admiration and delight in| nies observed in a Moorish harem, took it into her head, 
girls, who had never seen a nobler building than the con-/ that this hideous black wretch, who assumed such autho- 
vent of Santa Clara, and its heavy ill-built little chureh ;| ritative airs, must be the terrible Aben Alfaje himself, 
ora finer specimen of a square than the odd-shaped} who was courting her after a heathenish fashion, to be- 
market-place of their native village ; but Saragossa, with} come his sultana, uttered a piercing shriek and clung to 
all its magnificence, was a strong-hold of the infidels,| her sister Seraphina for protection, who, though she 
and, therefore, regarded by them with horror and aver-}rather suspected the same thing, was only restrained, by 
sion. her reluctance to touch any thing so ugly, from cuffiing 

The castle of Aljaferia, which was the royal resi-|him heartily. As for Laura and Beatrice, they actually 
dence of Aben Alfaje, was the place of their destination.} flung their new slippers at his head, instead of putting 
They were received with great demonstrations of res-|them on, and then fled into the bath-room, to avoid his 


iniquity, 


CHAPTER XXIL. 


"Porto be wroth with those we love, 
Dok work Like madoess in the brain.’ 


Coleridge. 








pect, by the black officers of the harem, and cauiincindh venanenen, 
to the women’s apartments. Female slaves immediately} — Ferrau shook his stick with a menacing gesture, which 
appeared, laden with rich apparel, and offered to lead} had the effect of frightening the other sisters to seek the 
them to the bath, but the damsels behaved in a very re-/ same place of refuge. Christina was following them, 
fractory manner, for all they would do was to weep and| but Kettura detained her by her garments, and Ferrau 
cling together, positively refusing to bathe, or adorn | immediately cut off all communication with the fugitives, 
themselves in the Moorish fashion. | hy shutting them into the bath room, and then directed 
It was to no purpose that the slaves, who knew not the female slaves to remove the fair Christina to her new 
what to make of such strange perversity, displayed robes| abode. This was not effected without difficulty, for 
of the most splendid material and graceful pattern, sig-} when she found it was the intention of Ferrau and his 
nificantly pointing out in dumb show, the contrast be-|coadjutors to separate her from her sisters, she shrieked 
tween their homely garments and the beautiful caftans| aloud, and offered all the resistance her feeble power 
and rich shawls, adorned with the most costly embroi-| to their design, till at length, exhausted with her in- 
dery ; or held up strings of oriental pearls for the waist, effectual strugeles, she sunk upon the floor in a state of 





bracelets of precious stones for the arms, and turbans of) isensibility 


« Oh, Alla!” cried Ferran, “ what i is to be deus now 
with this precious damsel ?” 

“ That which we were desirous of doing to be sure,” 
returned Kettura, “and a very good opportunity it will 
be for removing her, now she is, praise be to Alla! quict 
for a little while.” 

“ Good,” said Ferrau, taking the unconscious girl in 
his arms, and attended by some of the female slaves, 
conveyed her to the magnificent apartments devoted to 
her use. He then left her to the care of an old Spanish 
slave, named Lorenga, and charged her to see that the 
ftir captive was adorned after the Moorish fashion, in 
some of the costly robes and rich ornaments that had 
been provided tor her. 

When Christina, on reviving, found herself separated 
from all her sisters and surrounded by strange faces, she 
gave way to the most passionate lamentations, Lorenca 
approached her, and tenderly addressed some soothing 
expressions to her in the Spanish tongue. 

At that dear familiar sound, the fair captive, flinging 
her arms about Lorenca, exclaimed :— 

“Tam your countrywoman, save me for the love of 
the blessed virgin.” 

But Lorenca was a renegade, and cared nothing for 
the holy virgin; all she thought of, was how to gain 
presents and favour from her Moorish lord; so she as- 
sured Christina that she had nothing to fear, and that it 
only rested with herself to be the happiest person in 
the world. 

“Oh Heaven !” cried the weeping damsel, “ how can 
that be, when I am torn from my own country, separated 
from my father and my beloved sisters, and betrayed into 
the hands of the most hideous black: infidel in the world? 
I believe Sathanas himself, to be a more amiable person- 
age than Aben Alfaje, and I would as soon behold him 
with horns and hoofs and fiery claws, as be compelled to 
look upon that horrible pagan again.” 

“But, my child, you have not yet even seen our 
mighty lord, Aben Alfaje, and he #s a very handsome 
man.” 

“ Handsome!” echoed Christina, holding up her 
hands, “he looked a lovely object, certainly, shaking a 
great stick at noble damsels, and beating his female 
slaves; to say nothing of the poor monkeys and _par- 
rots.” 

“Ts it possible,” said Lorenca, bursting into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter, “ that you could possibly mis- 
take that frightful creature Ferrau for our mighty lord, 
Aben Alfaje ? who, although he is not young, is remark- 
able for his personal advantages; and were he dressed 
after the fashion of our country, you would not know 
him from a dark-complexioned Spanish cavalier.” 

« And is not that dreadful monster, Ferrau, the lord of 
this place, and my master!” asked Christina. 

“ He is only the chief officer of Aben Alfaje’s harem, 
and nothing more than an Ethiop siave ; and if he have 
displeased you, you have nothing in the world to do, but 
to behave yourself agreeably to your lord, when he comes 
to pay you a visit, and you can get him punished for it, 
with as many strokes of the bastinado as you think 
proper to demand: and as Ferrau is a very uncourteous 
fellow, and often beats the female slaves, I think you 
would be wrong to ask for less than a hundred, which 
will be a great satisfaction to all the ladies of the 
harem.’ 

Sorrowful as Christina was, she could not forbear 
from smiling at the earnestness, with which Lorenga con- 
tinued to urge her to exert influence over a person whom 
she had never seen, for the sake of causing a severe 
chastisement to be inflicted on Ferrau, who, she perceiv- 
ed, did not stand very high in her good graces. 

Lorenca having persuaded the fair captive to enter the 
bath, and then, notwithstanding all her reluctance to 
adopt the fashion of the Moorish women, she, by artfully 
removing Christina’s clothes, compelled her to array her- 
self in the splendid dress provided for her use, though 
the maiden bitterly reproached her countrywoman all the 
time she was assisting at her toilet, with the trick played 
her; and when Lorenea brought her a turban of gold, and 
azure-coloured gauze, adorned with a plume of feathers, 
supported by an aigrette of oriental rubies, she positively 
refused to wear it, because it was so peculiarly a badge 
of mussulman costume. 

“You are right, my child,” said Lorenga, carefully 
arranging Christina’s rich flaxen tresses, as she spoke, 
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“you are perfectly right, it would have been in very 
heathenish taste had you covered these exquisite ringlets 
with aturban. ‘They are, truly, more ornamental than 
the richest diadem that ever sparkled on a royal brow.” 

Christina blushed, and reproved her country-woman 
for this flattery. 
“ Flattery !” exclaimed Lorenga, “ come to the mirror, 

and judge for yourself.” 

Christina, who had scarcely ever beheld her own re- 
flection, save in the watery mirror of a fountain or pas- 
toral brook, absolutely started in surprise and admira- 
tion, at the lovely image that met her gaze in one of the 
polished glass pannels of the saloon, She blushed more 
deeply than before, and turned away, scarcely believing 
that it was her own reflection on which she looked ; but 
another and another pannel presented the same graceful 
figure and enchanting features to her glance, and look 
which ever way she would, she beheld it multiplied by the 
numerous mirrors that adorned the magnificent apartment. 
For the first time in her life, Christina was conscious 
of her own beauty, and aware of the advantages derived 
from dress; she fancied it must be the richness of the 
strings of pearls with which they were adorned, that lent 
the exquisite fairness to her bosom and arms, which she 
had never before observed ; the flowing robe and closely 
fitting caftan, with their costly broideries and purfling, 
that set off her tall light form to such peculiar advan- 
tage ; and she could not help saying, in the simplicity 
of her heart,— 

“ How would my pretty sisters look in these things, 
if they become me so well ?” 

«“ They would none look like you, my fair mistress,” 

said Lorenga, “for it is you that become the dress, not 
the dress you. But hold, these luxuriant tresses, beau- 
tiful as they are, must not be permitted to hide the grace- 
ful outline of the throat and shoulders.” 

She gathered the silken ringlets together, and wreath- 
ing them in a knotted cluster on the top of Christina’s 

head, fastened them with a golden bodkin. 

Christina passively submitted to every change her 
skilful tirewoman thought proper to make in her costume, 
scarcely conscious of what she was about, for her thoughts 
were far distant. They had been transported by the 
mysterious power of association of ideas, from the lovely 
reflection which the surrounding mirrors presented to 
her gaze, to the faithless Abdaliz. Indeed, I have been 
told, that it is the most natural thing in the world for a 
lady, when she looks in the glass, to think of her lover. 

Lorenga having finished her task, glided from the 
richly carpeted saloon with noiseless steps, as if fearful 
of disturbing the tender reverie into which her new mis- 
tress had fallen. Christina, still absorbed in her melan- 
choly musings, remained with her eyes mechanically 
fixed on her own shadowed resemblance in the mirror 
opposite to which she stood. It was not from vanity 
that she continued so steadfastly to regard it; for as I 
said before, her thoughts were now abstracted from the 
things that were present to the outward organ of sight. 
So much was this the case, that when the tenor of her 
musings at length suffused her soft blue eyes with tears, 
she started, on observing that the lovely image in the 
mirror appeared to weep. 

Every thing around Christina seemed to her excited 
fancy and inexperienced mind, the work of enchantment, 
so different was it from the gloom and desolation of the 
only home she had ever known. When she surveyed 
the magnificent apartment, with its gilded cornices, 
crimson draperies and sofas, and almodas* covered 
with the richest satin, wrought in the most elegant pat- 
terns of needle-work ; tables of ebony, inlaid with ivory 
and gold, and vases of many coloured china, filled with 
flowers exhaling the most delicious perfumes ; she couid 
not help thinking of the mouldering walls, tattered and 
faded tapestry, and crippled stools and tables in the dark 
half-furnished room of Castle Toros; and marveling at 
the luxyries by which she was surrounded here. ‘The 
very floors were spread with carpets so beautiful, that 
the fair captive, who had never seen any thing but 
rushes used for such a purpose, almost feared to set her 
foot upon them. 

This magnificent apartment opened into another, 
paved with tesselated marble, in the centre of which a 
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ing fragrance perpetually around. 

The weak spirits of Christina were overpowered with 
this excess of lavish magnificence, and she began at 
length to fancy herself under the influence of a dream, 
or in the palace of the fairy Morgana, or the enchantress 
Urganda, with whose spells the legends of her native 
land teemed ; and then she looked upon her own rich 
but strange array, till she almost doubted her own iden- 
tity. 

Lorenga presently returned, followed by two other 
slaves bearing coffee and other refreshments, of which 
Christina was persuaded to partake. After the slaves 
had withdrawn, she enquired for her sisters, and request- 
ed to be restored to their beloved society, 

Lorenga shook her head, and assured her that particu- 
lar orders had been given to separate her from them. 

« Ah, that wicked Aben Alfaje!” sobbed Christina, 
“how unfortunate I have been to attract his regard.” 
“ His regard !—the regard of my lord Aben Alfaje !” 
said Lorenga, “ No, no, my pretty senorita, you must 
not suppose your sharms have wrought any such miracle, 
he is so devoted to Lela Marien, the queen, that he never 
so much as looks at another woman.” 


in his harem ?” asked Christina, in surprise. 


beloved queen (who, by the by, isa Spanish lady) in 
the pavilion of gardens, and never enters this place, 
which, in reality, belongs to his eldest son,” said 
Lorenca. 

« And this son ?” said Christina. 
“'Though a Moor,” pursued Lorenga, “is one of the 
handsomest princes in the world. He has lately been 
very ill, and on his recovery become dissatisfied with the 
ladies of the harem, and requested his father to procure 
him damsels of Leon; and as Aben Alfaje can refuse 
him nothing, he extorted a tribute of a hundred beautiful 
maidens of that country, from Don Aurelio, on account 
of this precious whim of Prince Abdaliz.” 
« Abdaliz !’’ exclaimed Christina, starting from the 
silken couch, on which she had only a moment before 
flung herself, “Is it my Abdaliz, whom you mean 2” 
“ Your Abdaliz ?”’ said Lorenga, “aye, Abdaliz, your 
lord.” 
She had no time for farther explanation, for the fold- 
ing doors of the apartment were thrown open by Ferrau, 
who, motioning to Lorenga to withdraw, exclaimed :— 
«“ Our puissant lord, Prince Abdaliz, hath come to 
visit his fair Christian slave.” 
Christina’s heart fluttered almost to bursting. She 
threw a terrified yet eager glance of expectation toward 
the portal, while awaiting the approach of the person 
who had been ¢o thrillingly announced. 


He entered—for it was no other than the very Abda- 
liz whose image was ever present to her mind—he en- 
tered, not with the doubtful mien of a penitent lover, 
who dreads his offended lady’s frown, but with the proud 
step and audacious bearing of a conqueror. His cheek, 
that was so deadly pale when last she looked upon it, 
was flushed with glowing crimson, and his dark eyes 
flashed upon her with exulting glances of undisguised 
triumph, 

The roseate blush with which Christina’s fair face 
was suffused, on recognising those unforgotten features, 
faded when she encountered his first look, aud she in- 
stinctively receded a step backward. 

“ My life! my soul!” exclaimed Abdaliz, extending 
his arms toward her, “I have shaken the throne of Leon 
to obtain thee, and wouldst thou fly me ?” 

“ Perfidious infidel!” she replied, « foe to my country 
and my God! how didst thou expect to be received by 
her whom thou hast cruelly torn from the home of her 
childhood and her sire ?” 

“ Beloved of the soul of Abdaliz! I expected te be re- 
ceived as the lord of thy destiny and thy love,” returned 
the Moor. 

“ The lord of my destiny,” she replied, “is He, who 
from the throne of his almighty power beholds us both 
at this moment, and will judge between me and thee, 
ungrateful Abdaliz.” 


N DAUGHTERS. 


“ Why then does he shut up so many unhappy ladies} have you been punished ? 
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fountain of rose-water threw its fantastic showers of cool-{in his, “ wouldst thou reproach me with the services 


thou hast rendered me, proud maid !” 

Christina’s only reply was a burst of tears. 

“« By Alla!” continued the Moor, vehemently, “I be- 
lieve thou dost repent of having preserved my life.” 

“ My sisters and iny countrywomen will have reason 
to reproach ine for it,” she replied, “and well thou 
knowest that it was in an evil hour for myself, that e’er 
I saw thee, false Moor!” she continued, weeping. 

“ Light of mine eyes !” exclaimed Abdatiz, “I charge 
thee by all our love, to dry up those perverse tears, and 
smile upon me.” 

“ Our love,” repeated Christina indignantly, “ how 
darest thou to suppose I love thee, misbeliever ?”” 

“ Aye! now you rail, T know it!” said Abdaliz, “ for 
it is the fashion of your countrywomen so to treat their 
slavish lovers, but J have not been aceustomed to brook 
such usage; I have hitherto wooed as a master, and as 
such, proud Christian, you must consider me.” 

“I do,” replied Christina, “ nay more, asa tyrant and 
a jatlor; but, Abdaliz, as a lover, never! Heaven has 
made you the instrument of punishment to me for hav- 
ing once regarded you as such—but that is past.” 
“Punishment!” said Abdaliz, scornfully. “ Wherein 
Is it in being removed from 
the gloomy shadow of the black pile of ruins which you 


“As a matter of state all Mussulman sovereigns! called your father’s castle, where you fared hardly, and 
must have a harem, and so of course Aben Alfaje has;}were clothed in garments coarser than I permit the 
but it is only his nominally, for he lives with his! humblest of my slaves to wear in my presence !” 


“Insulting pagan, restore them to me, and take back 
these gilded fetters, wherewith I have permitted myself 
to be profaned,” said Christina, tearing the jewels from 
her arms and bosom, and casting them at his feet. 
Abdaliz was not prepared for such demonstrations of 
lofty spirit on the part of the soft gentle girl, who had 
watched his feverish bed with a tenderness such as he 
He per- 
ceived that he had been guilty of an error in attempting 
to awe her into submission; and out of humour both with 
himself and her, though at the same time too haughty 
to retract or apologise for his injurious treatment, he 
cast a sullen glance of displeasure upon Christina, and 
withdrew. 


had never experienced from woman before. 


——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ Have at you with a night spell then. 
Be thou a ghost that cannot rest, 
Ora shadow of the blessed ?"’ 
Old Play—Monsieur Thomas 
When Don Froila reached the city of Oviedo, and 
proceeded to the residence of Don Hermenric Rodrigo, 
his sixth cousin, (who was in his way as queer a person 
as shimself,) a well clad anc well armed porter enquired 
his business at the gate. 
“ Fellow,” said Don Froila, “I am the Count de 
Toros, heir to your late master, whose soul may God 
assoilzie ! and I am come to take possession of this house, 
and all the rest of the effects, which he hath most bene- 
ficently bequeathed to me, for the which charity, may 
his taste of purgatory be brief, and his happiness in 
paradise everlasting—Benedicite !”’ 
“« My good senor, you must have mistaken the house,” 
said the porter, “my master Don Hermenrie Rodrigo, 
praise be to the saints! is in excellent health, and his 
soul is in no need of any man’s prayers at this time.” 
“ Diablos!” cried Don Froila, “<9 you mean to say 
that my sixth cousin, whee happy death and testation 
in my favour, the Escribano of this town hath announc- 
to me, by letter, is still living ?”’ 
“ Most assuredly, senor,” said the porter, “and if I 
were my worthy master, I would go to the Escribano’s 
stall, and cudgel him soundly for reporting him as other- 
2 ” 

wise. 
“Only tell me where the dog abides, and I will do it 
myself,” cried Don Froila; « by St. Bartholomew! I will 
strip his skin over his ears, for daring to offer such an 
affront to a nobleman, and a soldier withal, as to write 
so base a fiction to him.” 
While they were thus discussing the matter, Don 
Hermenric himself came up to the door, and saluting 
Don Froila, with some surprise, asked him,— 
“ To what he owed so unexpected a pleasure, as the 
sight of him in Oviedo?” 








* Moorish cushion. 





“Ha!” he exclaimed, grasping her hands passionately 





“If it be a pleasure,” growled Don Froila, “I am 
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xorry to suy itis not reciprocal ; because, my good cousin, 
{.was brought to Oviedo by a false report of your death.” 

“Of my death, i’ faith!” said Hermenric, laughing, 
“then, I am sure, in common courtesy, you ought to be 
very happy to find me alive and well.” 

“Qn the contrary, lam greatly afflicted; because I 
was further informed that you had made me your heir, 
ar else, believe me, Don Hermenric, I had never taken 
the trouble of so long a joyrney, to say nothing of the 
Cx pense,” returned Don Froila. 

“Don Froila, your candour positively charms me,” 
said Don Hermenric, “ but as you have come so far, I 
must insist on entertaining you for a few days, during 
which J hope to lessen your regrets at finding me in the 
land of the living, 

So saying, he took his malcontent kinsman by the 
arm, and compelled him to enter his handsome, commo- 
dious palace, without paying any attention to the un- 
gracious reluctance testified by him to accept his frank 
Invitation, 

Many a long year was it since Don Froila had par- 
taken of such a dinner, or tasted such wines, as were 
produced for his entertainment that day ; but though he 
ate like a vulture, and drank with the avidity of a fish, 
he did not seem a whit the merrier, and, at length, fairly 
told his hospitable relative of many removes,—* that 
nothing but his speedy decease could console him for 
the disappointinent of finding him alive, after the receipt 
of that letter.” 

«“ My good cousin,” said Don Hermenric, “ I am will- 
ing to do any thing in reason to oblige you, but that is 
rather too much to expect of me, especially as I am full 
twenty years younger than yourself; I am in no particu- 
lar haste to leave this world, where I am indifferently 
well off in temporal affairs; moreover, | have some in- 
tentions of marrying. Hast thou ever a daughter to 
bestow upon me ?” 

«“T have ten at your service, my worthy kinsman,” 
returned Don T'roija, with some vivacity 

“T thank you heartily for your liberality, but one will 
content me,” replied Don Hermenric, “so, if you will 
permit me, I will return with you to Castle Toros, and 
sce if I can prevail on one of my fair cousins to take 
compassion on my bachelor estate.” 

“IT will tell you all their names and ages,” said Don 
Froila, “and then you shall choose which you please ; 
hut as for taking you to my castle, that is another story, 
and unless you are very fond of pannic-bread, with no 
better sauce than a goat’s milk cheese so hard that it 
would serve for a tennis-ball, I would advise you not to 


, 


come, 

“Ts that the only bill of fare you can provide for my 
entertainment!” said Don Hermenric, laughing. 

“It is the diet on which Leon feeds those who shed 
their best blood to free her from the Moorish yoke,” 
returned Don Froila, sternly, “and I can scarcely ima- 
gine that you are entitled to any thing better, Don Her- 
menric.” 

That night when Don Hermenric lighted his kinsman 
to his chamber, he begged him to step into his closet 
with him, when taking from his strong box a leathern 
bag, he put it into his hands, with these words :— 

«This is a small acknowledgment from one of the 
rich men of Leon, of the debt which is due from all 
such, to one of the deliverers of their country.” 

Don Froila dropped the heavy bag on the floor in his 
astonishment at the generosity of his kinsman. 

*“ No wonder you are a poor man,” said Don Her- 
menric, smiling, “if thus you allow the gifts of fortune 
to slip through your fingers.” 

When Don Froila was alone, he opened the bag, and 
found it contained a hundred golden sols ; whereupon he 
fell upon his knees, and after returning thanks to God 
for so seasonable a mercy, he invoked from the very 
bottom of his heart, a blessing on the head of his muni- 
ficent cousin; then placing the precious vag under his 
pillow, betook himself to bed. 

Now, whether it was the unwonted circuinstance of 
reposing between fine linen sheets on a down bed, that 
discomposed the Count de Toros, or that the excellent 
ragouts, and Xeres sack, of which he had so liberally 
partaken, were less healthful diet, than the hard fare to 
which he had been so long accustomed, and might create 
vapours and megrims, or the cares attendant on the ac- 
quisition of money operated to destroy his rest, I know 


not ; but certain it is, he vainly endeavoured to compose | 
himself to sleep. His restlessness was not simple and 
natural, but compound, strange, and horrible, attended 
with cramp, headache, and difficulty of breathing’; and 
at the same time, a vague visionary dread oppressed him 
with inexplicable terror. 

Don Froila was afraid of nothing but ghosts; but as 
his conscience acquitted him of ever having done any 
thing to provoke a supernatural visitation on his own 
account, he took it into his head, that either his cousin 
had put him into a haunted chamber, or the money 
under his pillow had not been fairly come by ; and that 
one or other of these reasons must be the cause of the 
disquiet he was suffering. As this was any thing but a 
satisfactory manner of accounting for his uneasiness of 
mind and body, we may suppose Don Froila’s surmises 
did not greatly tend to compose him to a refreshing 
slumber ; and when at length sleep stole upon him, his 
dreams were wild, disturbed, and full of perilous warn- 
ings of impending evil. ‘Thrice he fancied the voice of 
his lost wife invoked him, as from the grave, to save her 
children ; and as many times he awoke, bathed in the 
chilly dews of mortal terror, with the pressure of her 
death-cold hand upon his breast, and then he thought he 
heard the wailing of his new-born heir once more, that 
precious boy, whose birth had been so dearly purchased. 

« Visions and dreams of ill, avaunt!” exclaimed Don 
Froila, starting up in the bed, and signing the cross 
upon his shuddering brow. “Blessed mother of God, 
why am I thus disquieted ?” 

A shadowy female form, with disheveled hair, now 
rose before him, tossing her arms and piteously beckon- 
ing him toward the door. 

“In the name of the blessed Virgin, what art thou 3” 
exclaimed Don Froila, striking at the phantom with his 
rapier, of which he had possessed himself. His arm was 
arrested by some invisible power, and he fell backward 
upon the pillow; and as the melancholy vision faded 
from his sight, he recognised the pale features of his 
daughter Christina, but misty and indistinct, and in a 
Moorish garb; and again the unearthly accents of Donna 
Portia thrilled upon his ear, “ Help for my children, 
home ! home!” 

His convulsive groans alarmed the household of Don 
Hermenric Rodrigo; they entered, and found him with 
glazed eyes and distorted features, with his rapier clench- 
ed in his hand ; and at first he muttered unintelligibly to 
himself, instead of answering their questions ; but, when, 
at Don Hermenric’s command, they put back the heavy 
curtains, and opened the window to give him air, he 
cried with a loud voice :-——“It is past!—the dawn is 
breaking !—let me go hence! not all the wealth of 
Leon should bribe me to stay another hour in this ac- 
cursed chamber.” 

His kinsman endeavoured to rally him upon having 
suffered himself to be scared by a dream, and begged 
him to compose himself to sleep again, but he continued 
to repeat “Home! home! home !—I have had this 
night a message from the grave, to hasten my return to 
my children, and, by Him who made mo! I sleep no 
more till I have looked upon the dark walls of Castle 
Toros again.” 

He then sprang from the bed, and regardless of the 
presence of Don Hermenric and his servants, hurried on 
his clothes, muttering as he did so— 

“These villanous hack-mules—how will they keep 
pace with the anxious fears of a father on the road ?” 

«“ Don Froila, you shell have my best steed, and I will 
bear you company,” said his kinsman. 

Don Froila grasped his hand in reply, with an iron 
pressure that long left its marks imprinted on his fingers 
in legible black and blue; but word he spake none at 
that moment, nor did he voluntarily break his porten- 
tous silence till the evening of the second day, when, 
pointing to a single light glimmering from a narrow 
casement, in a black massive building, which that light 
alone made visible in the intense darkness of the night, 
he exclaimed— 

“ Yonder is my castle.” 

Don Hermenric felt something like a thrill of terror, 
when, at the command, rather than request, of his strange 
kinsman, he alighted from his mule, and following his 
darkling steps, crossed the ruinous courts that led into 
the interior of the building. 








“Ha, what?” cried Don Froila, “doors and gates 


alike, all open? What, ho! Griffinda!” he shouted, 
at the top of his voice; then, without waiting for an 
answer, he began to ascend the broken staircase, three 
steps atatime. Don Hermenric followed, secretly wish- 
ing he had not embarked in any such adventure. 

All was dark and silent as the grave, as they proceeded, 
till Don Froila, who was perfectly familiar with the geo- 
graphy of his own domicile, threw open a door at the 
end of a long gallery, and discovered, by the glimmering 
light of the rush taper that burnt dimly within, a spec- 
tral-looking old woman, with disheveled gray hair, sitting 
rocking herself to and fro by the side of a rude bier, on 
which was stretched the pale form of a lovely child in 
its grave clothes. 

“My boy! my boy! last hope of the line of Toros, 
art thou there?” exclaimed the sorrow-stricken father, 
gazing with fixed and tearless eyes upon the marble fea- 
tures of his son; then seizing Dame Griffinda fiercely 
by the arm, he demanded the cause of what he saw. 

«“ Oh, woe the while !”* shrieked the unfortunate nurse, 
“that ever you left us, Sir Count. My little lord, here, 
died last night, (Heaven rest his gentle soul) for very 
sorrowing after his ten dear sisters; and he kept aye 
calling on you, to the last, to bring them back to us 
again.” 

“To bring them back!” cried Don Froila, gazing, in 
vacant horror, from the face of the dead to her who 
darkly hinted at darker things; “where are my daugh- 
ters, woman ?” 

“Gone! gone!” she replied, wringing her hands as 
she spoke ; “ the Count de Romana dragged them hence, 
for the king hath given them all to the pagan Moors.” 

“ You speak in mockery, woman,” returned Don Fro- 
ila, griping her shoulder with one:of his iron grasps. 

«Ah! ah!” she shrieked, “but it is true,—too true. 
Ask Perez Silva and Gaston Alvarez—who raised a rab- 
blement of the villagers to the rescue, but in vain—if it 
be not so; but alack, I talk idly, for they are gone to 
Oviedo to tell you the evil tidings, my lord, and offer 
you what assistance they might.” 

Don Froila spoke no word, but he snatched the life- 
less remains of his child from the bier, and rushed from 
the chamber. Dame Griffinda screamed aloud, and Don 
Hermenric stood petrified with horror at the sight. 

The officiating priests of Santa Clara were startled, 
at their midnight mass, by the entrance of the Count de 
Toros, pale as a spectre, with the shrouded form of his 
boy in his arms. He strode down the central aisle with 
a hurried pace, and placing the corpse of the child on 
the steps of the altar, he pointed to it, with these 
words :— 

“Bury my dead,”—and before a question could be 
proposed to him by the astonished monks, he was gone. 

Before that hour on the ensuing night, he had scared 
the revelry of the guilty Aurelio and his court, by pre- 
senting himself an uninvited guest in the royal banquct- 
ing room. ‘The fearful sentence which Belshazzar saw 
inscribed by the mystic hand upon the wall, startled the 
Babylonian monarch less than the appearance of the be- 
reaved parent did the conscience-stricken king of Leon. 
Thirty years had passed away since he last beheld the 
valiant champion to whom he was indebted for the pre- 
servation of his life, at that time in the pride and vigour 
of manly strength and beauty ; bat now, though gaunt 
and haggard with the pressure of years of care and dis- 
appointment, and agonised with the fierce conflict of 
rage and grief, that shook his inmost soul, Aurelio recog- 
nised him at a glance; and, quailing beneath the terror 
of his eye, sat like one paralysed, with the uplifted gob- 
let, in which he had just pledged the nobles of Leon, 
still suspended in his hand. 

“ My daughters!” vociferated Don Froila, in a tone 
that shook the vaulted roof of the hall, “my daughters, 
Aurelio!” he repeated, drawing his rapier from his 
sheath, and pressing nearer to the throne as he spoke. 

“Treason!” cried the Count de Romana, who read 
the deadly purpose of Don Froila in his eye; and draw- 
ing his sword, threw himself between the vengeful fa- 
ther and his craven lord. 

Don Froila sprang upon his hereditary foe with the 
resistless fury of a tiger. It was too close an encounter 
for the use of weapons—the one dropped his rapier, the 
other his sword, and grappled for life or death. The 
contest was brief, but decisive ; for, ere the friends of the 
Count de Romana could hasten to his assistance, he had 
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DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. 
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expired henses ath the ve cngetal gripe of Don Froila’s Se 
gers on his throat. Don Froila flung the blackened 
corpse of his foe from him with a stern execration, and 
snatching his rapier from the ground, pressed forward 
with murderous intention against the majesty of Leon; 
but Don Aurelio had made a hasty retreat from the hall, 
while his audacious subject was engaged in mortal con- 
flict with the Count de Romana. The nobles and knights 
of Leon, meantime, had recovered from their surprise ; 
and, drawing their swords, surrounded Don Froila, cail- 
ing upon him to surrender himself, 

Don Froila, though he had quite as much courage, 
was possessed of a little more discretion than is imputed 
to Amadis de Gaul; so, instead of engaging them en 
melce, he called lustily for a parley, which being granted 
—for the grandees of Leon were very desirous of hear- 
ing what this terrible champion had been raising such a 
desperate coil about—he related the tale of his wrongs 
in such powerful language, that the indignation of all 
present was stirred against their worthless sovereign, 
whom they vowed to call to a stern account for his base 
proceedings. Don Aurelio spared them that trouble, for 
he died the next day of fright, as was supposed by all 
those who saw the terror he was in at the fierce looks 
and deadly determination of the Count de ‘Toros, whose 
invocations for his soul I will not repeat, although cer- 
tainly they were somewhat more fervent than those 


which the monks sung for him in his royal cathedral of 


Leon. 
—<>>_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
“Ping forth the proud banner of Leon again.” 
Spanish War Song. 

The successor of the base Aurelio was his nephew, 
Alphonso the Second, a youthful prince of great hope 
and promise, whose high sense of honour had been 
deeply wounded at the disgrace which his uncle’s iniqui- 
tous tribute to the Moors had cast upon the Spanish 
name, 

Don Froila, being amenable to law, both for the death 
of the Count de Romana, and his treasonable attempt 
against the person of the late king, had fled for refuge 
to the high altar of Leon Cathedral. On the day of Al- 
phonso’s coronation, as soon as the young sovereign had 
taken the oaths before the high altar, the count stood 
forth, and bending the knee before him, related the story 
of the wrongs that the late king, by the agency of the 
Count de Romana, had committed against his house, 
with such impassioned eloquence, that the royal stripling 
not Mhly accorded him pardon, on the spot, for the of- 
fences into which his paternal feelings had hurried him, 
but swore, on the cross-handled sword of Pelayo with 
which the primate of Leon had just girded him, that he 
would bestow the highest honours and rewards on such 
of the youthful chivalry of Leon as should feel gene- 
rously disposed to make a crusade against the Moors, for 
the deliverance of the noble maidens of ‘Toros, provided 
the undertaking were crowned with success, 

There was a murmur of approbation among the young 
nobles, who surrounded the sovereign, at these words ; 
but he who first volunteered to join the crusade was 
Marcian de Romana, whose example was immediately 
followed by his brother Antonio. Don Hermenric Rod- 
rigo, who had accompanied his unlucky kinsman to the 
court, to see what would be the event of his bold enter- 
prise, was the third; and, before sunset, a thousand men, 
the flower of the Christian chivalry of Spain, had sworn 
to achieve this valiant adventure, or perish in the at- 
tempt. Nothing but the authority of Don Silo, the 
young king’s guardian, restrained Alphonso from under- 
taking the command of the gallant armament himsel/; 
but he was a minor, and therefore compelled to yield 
obedience to the counsels of his uncle and benefactor, 
who had protected the friendless youth of Alphonso, 
and, at the decease of the usurper Aurelio, challenged 
the kingdom as the right of his ward. In fact, no one 
was considered so suitable as the valiant and experienced 
Don Froila de Toros, to conduct an expedition that was 
undertaken for the deliverance of his daughters out of 
the hands of the infidels. So ardent was the generous 
impulse that kindled the gallant youth of Leon on this 
occasion, that not only those of noble blood, but peasants 
and artisans flocked to his standard, with hearts beating 

high for lofty adventures in the very spirit of knight- 


taken for their deliverance 
were Aurora and Seraphina long in learning the active | 
share that had been taken in the same by the two Ro- 





errantry. The archbishop blessed them all, when they 
reared the banner of the lion and the cross at their de- 
parture; and the ladies strewed flowers on them, from 
the balconies and windows, as they rode through the 
streets of Leon. 

The veteran, Don Froila, mounted on one of the royal 
chargers—the young king’s parting present—rode gal- 
lantly at the head of the heroic muster, with sable plumes 
in his morion, and a black crape scarf across his shoul- 
der, on account of the recent loss of his young heir, 
over whom the grave had scarcely closed ; 


for the dead; his whole soul was absorbed in the 
ble dishonour that awaited the living,—those fair daugh- 
ters for whom he had never before testified the common 
feelings of paternity. 


proba- 


the hills, plains and rivers of Castile crossed, and 


the invasion. 

It is true that the gallant little squadron traversed no 
unfriendly country, for the main body of the people 
were Spaniards, who secretly gave them all the assist- 
ance they dared, unknown to their Moorish masters. 

Unfortunately for Don Froila, he was so dangerously 
wounded by a Moorish jereed, that he was compelled to 
depute the command of the army to Marcian de Komana, 
who had greatly distinguished himself in the commence- 
ment of the campaign. Don Marcian adopted the same 
plan that had been so successfully pursued by Don 
Froila, that of pressing onward to the capital of the 
Moorish dominions, Saragossa, without diverging either 
to the right or left. Hitherto, 
Christian army had 
they had swept through the Moorish dominions like «a 
fiery meteor, carrying terror and destruction in their 
path; but now they had stern work, for Aben Alfaje, 


den to the death. 
Nevertheless, though the noble adventurers met with 
the fierce Abdaliz and his father were compelled reluc =| 
tantly to retreat, contesting every foot of ground to the 
city of Saragossa, | 
Don Marcian de Roman: 1, attended by a trumpet, ap-| 
peared before the gates, and demanded (for he thought] 
he might as well ask enough) the restitution of the hun-| 
dred Christian damsels who had been extorted by Ab¢ n| 
Alfaje from Don Aurelio. 
This was peremptorily refused by the Moorish mo-| 
narch; so Don Marcian pronounced a suitable defiance, | 
and flung his lance against the gate, which was, of| 
considered as a formal renewal of hostilities ;| 
and a fierce skirmish ensued, in which the Christians! 


course, 


had the advantage, yet they thought proper, at the next! 
parley, to limit their demand to the restitution of the ten| 
daughters of the Count de Toros. 

Aben Alfaje was very urgent with his son to accede 
to these terms, as be dreaded a general insurrection of 
his Spanish subjects, many of whom resorted to the ban- 
ner of the invaders; but Abdaliz, like a vile pagan as 
he was, vowed, that “ sooner than restore the damsels of 
Toros to their countrymen, he would slay them with his 
own hands.” So Aben Alfaje, who was swayed by him 
in every thing, returned a disobliging answer, to which 
Abdaliz added his own particular defiance to the Chris- 
tians in general, but more especially to their leader, Don 
Marcian Romana; having learned, from one of the pri- 
soners, that he was a very handsome young man, and 
the lover of one of the daughters of the Count de adie! 


The captive maidens meantime were informed, by 
means of some of the slaves who spake the Spanish 
language, of the gallant enterprise that had been es 

by their countrymen ; 





nor} 


manas. 


Blanche and Orelia were certain that their 


the rescue; nor were they 


ofa 

Leon, 
| 
mistaken :} 
| 





but his doat-| 
ing father had forborne to weep or to make lamentations} 


The Moors were so little prepared | 
for this daring enterprise, that the frontier was passed, | 

| 
Arra-| 


gon itself entered, before Aben Alfaje was weil aware of| 


the gallant ardour of the] 


| 
carried every thing before it, and} back at his approach. 
| 


jabsence ; and flinging himself 
and his warlike son Abdaliz, were in the field, and tought! 
with the desperation of wild beasts, who defend their] the vehemence of anger rather than love, he exclaimed : 


occasional reverses, they continued to gain ground, and} grow cold; 


jearth but the little 


lovers, | thee pd terms on which thou michtest save 
though of humbler degree, were engaged in the e xpedi- 
tion, and not a whit behind the noblest peer of 
daring deeds for 
for Perez Silva and Gaston Alvarez had joined the brave 
muster with heart and hand, and had performed et 


prodigies of cilia that Ma urcian de Retna had side 
ted them to the honour of being his squires. 

We may imagine the fervent prayers that were offered 
up to God and the Virgin, by the captive damsels, in be- 
half of their champions, during the fearful sus- 
pense of days of anxious hope and terror—while the 


heroic 


brave adventurers continued to batt er the strong walls 
of Saragossa, receiving to themselves a plentiful guerdon 
, 
who, inspired by their favourite leader, Prince Abdaliz, 
declared that they would a thousand times rather be bu- 
ried under the ruins of their city, than restore the tribute 


of broken heads in return from the perverse infidels; 


maidens. 


Christina had seen Abdaliz since he had 
but 
that he had been forced to 
hefore the fiery leader of the crusade, Marcian de 
was actually in the city, she was full of 
alarm and disquiet, and hourly expectation of his in- 
vading her privacy; yet he came not, and she began to 
marvel at his absence. 

One day, after the Moors, 
straitened for provisions, had made an unsuccessful sor- 
tie upon the besieging Spaniards, and had been driven 
back with great loss Don Marcian, Abdaliz entered 
Christina’s apartment in his warlike harness, heated and 
fatigued from the contest, with the stain and soil of bat- 
tle on his garments, and the marks of vexation on his 
brow. ‘There was something so truly terrific to a gentle 
maiden in his appearance, with all the fierce excitement 
| of the murderous warfare, in which he had been recently 
engaged, about him, that Christina involuntarily shrunk 


nothing of 
taken the field in person against her countrymen ; 
when Lorenca informed her 
retreat, 


Romana, and 


who were beginning to be 





A gloomy fire flashed from his large dark eyes, when 
he observed the effect of his appearance after weeks of 


beside her on the sofa, he 
seized both her hands his, and pressing them with 
then?” 
hands he held in his tremble and 
grasping them more passionately, he 
repeated his observation. 
Christina could not speak, 
to the erimson 
eager laugh. 
“And dost thou come to woo me with the blood of 
my countrymen, pe rh: aps of my father, on thy garments, 
Abdaliz ?” endeavouring to extricate her hands 
from his grasp. 
“ By Alla! 
knowest !” 
Christina burst into a passion of tears, 
. | do be lieve, ”? said Abdaliz, 
idol which thou shrinest on that fair 
thou shalt retain it there to 


“Thou hatest me, 
He felt the soft 
and, 


but shudderingly pointed 


stains on his dress. He burst into a 


said she ’ 


damsel, this is child’s play, and that thou 
he exclaimed fiercely. 

‘thou lovest nothing on 
bosom of thine; and not 
rival me.” 

« Audacious infidel!” exclaimed Christina indignant- 
ly ; “dost thou mean my crucifix 7” 

“ Aye,” “T believe you call it se. 
to me.” 

“ How ean I,” 
hands.” 

He released them, and she darted to the extremity of 
the saloon, pressing her menaced treasure to her bosom. 

Ah, traitress!”’ he exclaimed, « but that device shall 
your turn. Iam your master, and will be tri- 
fled with no longer.” 

He fixed his terrible eyes upon her as he spoke, and 
Christina, dropping the cross, took the golden bodkin 
from her hair, and held it in an attitude of defence. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” shouted the insolent pagan, “ dost 
thou think a warrior is to be daunted by a sword of that 
fashion ?” 

Christina pointed it at her own bosom, with a look 
that banished the life-blood from the cheek of Abdaliz. 


he replied, Give it 


replied Christina, “ while you hold my 


not serve 


‘- Hd, hold!’ cried he, “TI will advance no farther.’ 
Leave me at once,” cried the damsel. 
‘No, by Alla he replied, “for Lcame to name to 


the effusion 


tian b lood,.’ 


t Chris 
She shook her hea , as if she doubted his words were 


but a device, and said — 


* You know [ dare n 
«“ Wiil you become my wif 


ot trust you—but speak on.” 
a demanded Abdaliz. 








eager vet 
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« Your wife,’ 
come the wife of a misbeliever 7” 

“Tam not prepared to discuss our different modes of | 
faith,” retorted Abdaliz; “all I ask you is, will you be- 
come my wife if I resign your sisters to their country- 
men? For Lam prepared to do so, on that condition.” 

Christina looked doubtingly at Abdaliz, and then re- 
plied—« Thou art so full of guile, that I know not in 
what manner to reply to thee.—Let me see my siste rs, 
and communicate with them, ere I give an answe She 

Abdaliz clapped his hands, and when Lorenca entered 
he said :—~ 

“ Bid Ferrau conduct hither the nine Christian tribute 
maidens, sisters to this perverse one.” 

Lorenca prostrated herself and withdrew. 
Abdaliz,” 


“ howe can a 4 eslatlen in be-] 


’ she replied; 


«“T would see my sisters alone, said Chris- 


tina, 
“Thou shalt do no such thing,” he sullenly replied. 
« You are very cruel,” sobbed Christina, “to deny me 
such a trifling pleasure.” 


“When vou behave obligingly to me, maiden, I shall | 


make it the study of my life to pleasure you,” replied 


Abdaliz; “but, in the mean time, it is necessary to teach 


THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 





The nine d: umsels looked incredulously from their 
| were lord, to their pale tearful sister. 
‘ He speaks truly,” observed Christina, “ but it is on 
| condition of my becoming his wife.’ 

“fam sure you will have no objection to that condi- 
tion,”’ said Beatrice. 

“Is he not an infidel, and the foe of Leon!” said 
Christina, clasping her hands together in anguish. 

“T shall not continue the foe of your country, if you 
become my wife, light of mine eyes!” said the wily 
Moor. 

Aurora, Seraphina, Blanche, and Orelia, looked anxi- 
ously in their sister’s face, but did not speak. 

| « You love him, my dear sister,” said Laura. 
| The eyes of Abdaliz sparkled at this observation. 

« And oh, it would be so sweet to return to Leon, and 
the dear old castle!” said Violante. 
«And to see Felix and Dame Griffinda again,” said 
| Adosinda. 
| « Dear Christina, do not marry a Moor and a misbe- 
liever,” said Juanna, 
| « Now,” said Abdaliz, turning to Christina, “if you 
jrefuse to accede to my terms, I shall, before the day is 


you the difference between the prince of Sansuenna and pone hour older, present these nine damsels to nine of the 


his slave. T 

She darted a look of withering contempt upon him, as 
she replied,— 

“T hate myself for having once loved so insolent an 
ingrate.”’ 

« Tell me how long it is since you ceased to love me, 
mv beautiful Christina?” said Abdaliz, throwing all the 
insinuating softness into his look and manner, which 
had heretofore proved so resistless with the fair ones he 
had condescended to woo. 

«“ Ever since I discerned the 


Abdaliz,” 


falseness and ingratitude 
of thy proud heart, she replied, but in a gen- 
tler tone. 

«“T swear, by Alla and the prophet! that I never loved 
any woman but thee,” exclaimed Abdaliz yr menage 
“and, if thou wilt become my wife, I will forsake all 
others, and cleave unto thee only and for ever.” 

“For ever,” replied Christina, “how can that be, 
when thou dost not believe I have an immortal soul!” 

«T told thee said Abdaliz, * that 


hefore, perverse one,” 


I would not dispute with thee on difference of creeds. | 
thou wouldst forsake the} 


If thou didst love me truly, 


worship of the Nazarene, and become a follower of the | 


prophet, for my sake.” 

= Tempter, 
contented with destroying my peace and 
earth, but wouldst thou also rob me of my hopes of 


said Christina; “art thou not 
happiness on 


avaunt!” 


heaven?” 
“Thou hast no interest or hope of heaven at present,’ 
A bdaliz, a worshipper of 


replied “because thou art 


images, and a follower of an erring faith; but if thou! 


wilt forsake these, and become a follower of Mahomed, 


thou wilt, as the wife of a true believer, be entitled to a 


share of that paradise which he hath promised to the | 


faithful, and the most lovely and beloved of their wives ;| 
and I swear unto thee, by the well of Mecca, that para- 
dise would be nought to me without thee !”’ 


‘Away !”” said Christina, “thy false prophet has de- | 
fables of Sen | 


ceitfully bribed his deluded followers with 
sual joys, and things from which the pure spirits of the 
just made perfect would recoil with horror; and dost 
thou think to seduce a Christian into a belief so childish | 
and absurd ?”’ 


Abdaliz curled his lip, and was about to offer some | 


heathenish scoff in reply, when the entrance of the fair 
sisters of ‘Toros interrupted their discussion. 
hard heart was moved, at the touching meeting between 
these long separated ones; when, regardless of his pre- | 
sence, they rushed to the arms of the weeping Christina, } 


and hung about her in a tender rivalry of affection with! 


and sobbed aloud. 
said Abdaliz, addressing them with an air 


each other, 
- Damsels,”’ 


of a master, “do you wish to be restored to your coun- | 


try and to your father ?” 

“ Do we?” they replied, 
themselves at his feet, they implored him in the most 
passionate manner to set them free. 

“You must address your petition to that maiden,” 
said Abdaliz, pointing to Christina, 
wholly upon her pleasure.” 


and simultaneously throwing 


Even his, 


“for it depends | 


principal emirs of Sansuenna.” 
| Here the damsels raised such a piteous chorus of 
|lamentation, that Christina, turning to Abdaliz, said,— 

«Rather than my innocent sisters should suffer a fate 
so terrible, I am content myself to be the sacrifice.” 

“The sacrifice !’’ echoed Abdaliz, angrily, “thou wilt, 
jas the wife of Abdaliz, be an object of envy to the fairest 
daughters of the Caliph of Bagdad.” 

Christina turned away disdainfully, and Abdaliz con- 
tinued :-— 

«“ Were it not that I cannot live without thee, I swear 
j by the head of the prophet, I would not take thee to 
| Wife—I thought thou hadst been meeker than the doves 
of Aleppo; but thy stubborn pride exceedeth every thing 
I have ever witnessed of woman’s perversity.’ 

« Aye, such degraded slaves as those females to whom 
|thou hast alone been accustomed,” replied Christina. 
| «Thou art thyself a slave,” retorted Abdaliz, angrily, 
|**and therefore it doth not become thee to exalt thyself 
above my women.” 

“For the love of blessed Santa Mava, provoke him 
not, Christina!” said Aurora, who perceived that her 
sister was minded to make some resentful rejoinder, 
| ‘Let me go with my sisters,” sobbed Christina. 

Abdaliz was more displeased with this petition, than 
if she had uttered the most bitter retort to his uncourte- 
ous speech, 
| No,” he replied, “ nor shall they go, until thou hast 
performed the condition on which I have covenanted to 
lrelease them,—that of becoming my wife.” 

“ How can that be?’ returned Christina, “when 
|there is neither Christian priest nor church to make us 
pone, 

“ The Cadi of Sansuenna, and my father’s Iman, are 
vall sufficient for that purpose, ” said Abdaliz. 
| “It will be a deadly sin to be wedded by two vile 
| heathens to another,” 
horror. 

Abdaliz was indignant at her scruples, and said some 
| which Don Marcian’s trumpets sounded a parley ; and 

\bdaliz very uncourteously bade the ladies hold their 
|peace, till he had learned “what the Christian dogs 
| wanted.’ 

It was only a reiteration of their pertinacious demand 
lof the ten damsels of ‘Toros, which Don Marcian caused 
to “ made every day. 

«Tell them I will restore nine of the damsels, provid- 
ved a will break up the siege, and depart from my 
‘father’s dominions forthwith, leaving me in the peace- 
able possession of one maiden only, who has consented 
Abdaliz, when the message 


‘to become my wife,” said 
was delivered to him. 

Don Marcian was in a terrible consternation, when he 
{heard this, lest the damsel, whom Abdaliz proposed to 
retain, should be his adorable Aurora. Antonio was in 
quite as great a fright, lest it should be Seraphina ; and 
their brave squires, Perez and Gaston, trembled like as- 
pen leaves, in their apprehension of Abdaliz having taken 
a fancy to Blanche or Orelia, whom they, of course, con- 
| sidered the most desirable of all the sisters of Toros. 


returned Christina, with a look of 


very disobliging things on the subject, in the midst of 


Don Marcian would not agree to the terms = till he 
heard which of the sisters Abdaliz proposed to detain ; 
having resolutely determined, as he was the general of 
the besiegers, not to budge one foot from the trenches of 
Saragossa without his beloved Aurora. When he un- 
derstood that it was only Christina, he thought proper to 
communicate the offer of the Moorish prince to Don 
Froila, who was still suffering severely from the painful 
effects of his wound. 

At first, Don Froila was very much disposed to revile 
his brave deputy in command, for daring to propose leav- 
ing one of his girls in the hands of the infidels, vowing, 
that of all the misfortunes that had ever befallen him, the 
addition of a Moorish son-in-law to bis family connec- 
tion would be the most unbearable; but when Marcian 
firmly, but respectfully, talked of resigning the command 
of the little army, now beginning to be sorely harassed 
with the tedious leaguer, Don Froila condescended to 
listen to his reasoning on the subject, and, at length, de- 
manded which of his daughters the son of Aben Alfaje 
was desirous of making his wife. At the name of Chris- 
tina he started, and recollecting his mysterious vision of 
her apparition in a Moorish dress, concluded that it was 
vain to oppose that which was doubtless the destiny of 
his daughter, and therefore suffered a reluctant consent 
to be extorted from him. 

The notification that the Christian leaguerers had ac- 
cepted the terms offered by him, was no sooner made 
known to Abdaliz, than he demanded of Christina if she 
were ready to perform her part of the contract, since her 
father had consented for her to become his wife. 

Christina spoke not; she stood irresolute ; her cheek 
varying from pale to red, and from red to deadly pale- 
ness. Abdaliz frowned ; her sisters turned imploriug 
glances upon her. She bowed her head in silence. 

“Oh Alla!” exclaimed Abdaliz, “is that the fashion 
in which a Spanish slave signifies her consent to wed 
the heir of Sansuenna ?—Summon the Iman and the 
Cadi, Ferrau.” 

Christina’s heart beat almost audibly, when, in obedi- 
ence to a sign from Abdaliz, Lorenga hastily enveloped 
her in the bridal veil ; the dreaded officers entered ; then 
feeling as if under the influence of a wild dream, she 
passively submitted to the Mussulman ceremony, which 
united her in marriage to a Moor and a misbeliever. 

The Iman pronounced the nuptial benediction from 
the Koran, the Cadi presented the bridegroom and her- 
self with a writing, signifying that they were lawfully 
joined in marriage ; after which, both received magnifi- 
cent tokens of the princely bridegroom’s liberality, and 
withdrew. 

Within half an hour from that time, Christina and 
her sisters had wept their last farewell, and bidden each 
other adieu for ever. In half an hour more, the Chris- 
tian camp was broken up, the chivalry of Leon were 
mounted, and their plumes and pennons were seen float- 
ing in the evening breeze on the banks of the Ebro, pre- 
paratory to their departure with the rescued damsels. 
Anon, the flourish of trumpets and clarions sounded the 
first thrilling notes of a triumphant war-march, and Don 
Marcian de Romana, waving his sheathed sword above 
his head, gave the word to the gallant little band :— 

«“ Home—Leon !” 

It was shouted from rank to rank, and from man to 
man, and many a Christian heart in the city of the infi- 
dels responded with a throb of agony to the thrilling 
summons—* Home—Leon !” 

“ Home, Leon!” repeated Christina, as she stood by 


the side of her Moorish bridegroom, in the balcony of 


the pavilion of mirrors, looking at the departure of her 
sisters, and the Christian army. “Home, Leon! ye 
summon me in vain! neither home nor Leon shall these 
eyes behold again. I have looked my last upon mine 
own people, and those of my father’s house shall see my 
face no more ;”” she turned herself from the lattice and 
wept—for the warlike procession had passed away like a 
dream, and the last faint notes of the Christian clarions 
in the distance were drowned by the shrill cries of the 
muezins from the minarets, calling the people to even- 
ing prayers. 

Abdaliz turned about and left her, for it was 4 sum- 
mons which he, in common with all strict Mussulmen, 
was bound to obey. 

Christina remained in the balcony, scarcely conscious 





of his departure, for siuce the conclusion of their espous- 
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als, he had not deigne:' to address a single word to her, 
so deeply had he been oncuded at the reluctance she had 
testified to become his wife, so fiercely jealous was he of 
the affection she had evinced for her sisters and her own 
people. He made no allowance for the religious scru- 
ples, which caused a pious Christian damsel to regard a 
marriage with a Mussulman as a deadly sin, neither for 
the timidity of so young and sensitive a creature, left 
among strangers, and those whom she had been taught 
to regard as foes ; and above all, he thought nothing of 
the pain his rude and insolent way of treating her had 
inflicted upon a heart, which he had reason to believe, 
in spite of all her coldness, and resentful demeanour, re- 
garded him secretly with tenderness. 

«“ She will not acknowledge her love for me,’’ said 
Abdaliz to himself, “even now she is my wife; but I 
will humble her proud spirit before I condescend to treat 
her with affection.” 

He did not enter the bridal chamber that night, but 
he would have been deeply mortified had he known that 
his poor terrified bride, though surprised at his absence, 
was relieved, when the morning dawned, to find herself 
still alone. ‘T'he agitating events that, in the course of 
the last few weeks, had so strangely broken the monoto- 
nous calm of an existence hitherto so tranquil and pas- 
sionless, the conflicts between love and duty, and the 
subsequent gricf and terror she had endured, had been 
too much for her fragile constitution. She had been in 
drooping health and declining spirits before she was re- 
moved from Leon, and she was now seriously ill. 

Abdaliz, who had slept less than his bride that night, 
was in a very ill humour when Lorenga softly entered 
his chamber soon after sun-rise, and whispered to him 
the expediency of summoning a Christian leech, if such 
could be found in Sansuenna, to visit his bride. 

«A Christian physician, wherefore?” said Abdaliz, 
who suspected that the request originated in some per- 
versity on the part of Christina. 

« Because, my lord, the sight of a turban will terrify 
her too much in her present state,” said Lorenga, “ and, 
indeed, you had better come and see her yourself.” 

Abdaliz was by no means displeased at hearing of his 
bride’s indisposition, concluding that it was only a ten- 
der device to obtain a reconciliation with him. 

“TI will come to her after morning prayers and the 
bath,” said he, with an affectation of indifference, which 
he hoped Lorenga would repeat. He bestowed, it is 
true, some additional pains on his dress and personal ap- 
pearance, for he was aware he had visited her in appal- 
ing disarray the day before; and he was absolutely 
shocked when Ferrau reminded him that the caftan and 
turban, which he had worn during the spousal rite, were 
actually rent and stained with blood. No wonder her 
gentle nature had been affrighted, and that she had 
shrunk from him with horror. 


After trifling away two or three hours in unnecessary 
delays, he entered the saloon of mirrors, supposing he 
should find her there, but the apartment was vacant, and 
he proceeded to her chamber. Lorenca met him at the 
door, and held up her finger, to signify that he should 
step softly. 

“Is she asleep?” he asked, somewhat impatiently, ad- 
vancing, as he spoke, to the side of the bed. 

Lorenga put back the rose-coloured and silver drapery 
with a cautious hand, and revealed the exquisitely lovely, 
but death-pale features of Christina, which were partly 
shaded by one delicate hand; and a few scattered ringlets 
of the beautiful flaxen hair that had escaped from its 
confinement, and were spread like wandering sunbeams | 
over her pillow. 

Abdaliz thought how ofien he had played with those 
glossy tendrils, when she hung like a ministering angel 
over his sick couch—and now she herself lay like a 
blighted lily crushed to the earth by his cruelty. 


is very ill, and as I said before, you had better send for 
a lecch, lest her fever should increase.” 

« Her fever!” exclaimed Abdaliz in alarm, taking her 
burning hand in his. She started violently at his touch, 
and unclosed her languid eyes ; but when she saw who 
it was, she bowed her face upon the pillow and wept. 

« Light of mine eyes!” said Abdaliz, “ why did you 
not tell me you were ill 7” 

“You would not have heeded it, if I had,” she re- 
plied, sorrowfully, “ but indeed I have been so for many 
days.” 

“You are only sick for sorrow of parting with your 
sisters,” he returned, fiercely. 

She wept afresh as she replied, 

“I shall see them no more.” 

“ You love them better than you do me,” said the jea- 








The traces of tears were still on her polished cheek, 
and Abdaliz could not help gently withdrawing the hand | 
that covered her eyes, to see whether she slept. 

“Let me alone,” said she, “it will soon be over | 
now.” | 
The brow of Abdaliz darkened. | 


“Indeed, my lord,” said Lorenga, “ she knows not) Qe little lonely garden, near the castle of Aljateria, close 
what she says; she did not sleep till dawn, and she has|to the spot where pious catholics in after ages raised a 
muttered strange things in her disturbed slumber, as iftchapel over the grave of his Christian bride. 


she had known you in her own land, my lord; but she | 





lous Abdaliz. 

“They love me, and are kind,” murmured Christina. 

“Oh Alla! and do I not love you, my bird of beauty ! 
my houri! my pearl of price!” exclaimed Abdaliz, pas- 
sionately. 

« Ah, Abdaliz !—do not call your evil passion love,” 
said Christina, “hatred had been fitter far—but indeed, 
when you were wont to speak so softly and tenderly to 
me in my little oratory, when I stole away from every 
one to watch and cherish you; I never could have be- 
lieved you would treat me as you have done.” 

«“ You were kinder to me then,” said Abdaliz, “ and I 
thought you loved me, and would not sicken with grief 
and anger at becoming my wife.” 

“Tam not your wife yet,” said Christina. 

“ Oh, Alla! not my wife, perverse one! did I not wed 
you yesterday ?”’ 

«“ No, Abdaliz, that unmeaning mockery of two pagan 
priests, which I neither understood nor consented to, did 
not constitute a marriage between a Christian woman 
and an unbelieving spouse.” 

“ Ah,” said Abdaliz, “I understand it all now, you 
want our union to be blest by one of your own shaven 
priests; and if that will content thee, my beloved, I will 
soon fetch hither a monk, even that Father Stephanos, 
of whom you used to talk, and he shall mumble his 
mass, as you call it, over us.” 

“Ah, now, you are going to talk wickedly again,” 
said Christina, “ but indeed, Abdaliz, it would be a com- 
fort for me to see a holy monk or friar, that I may make 
my confession to him, and receive his shrift before I 
die.” 

«“ Before you die, Christina!” cried Abdaliz, “ what 
cruel saying is this, my bride, my beautiful !” 

“ Yes, Abdaliz,” said Christina, “I am dying, [ feel I 
am—and, Abdaliz, I am not so sorry to die, as I thought 
[ should be once :—tfor I feel that if [ should live, and 
you be kind as you once were, you would be a snare 
and a temptation to draw me away from my God. For, 
oh, Abdaliz ! 
though you have killed me, I love you still,—and if you 
look so piteously upon me, I shall almost grieve t tg 

“ Stay, stay! my own, my life, my queen! I 
part with you—and I will not!” exclaimed Abdaliz, 
snatching her to his bosom, and pressing a long, wild 
kiss upon the pale lips of the dying girl Her lips 
moved convulsively ;—Abdaliz fancied they faintly re- 
turned the vehement pressure of his own; but, if indeed 


I have loved you, I fear too well s—and 


cannot 


it were so, it was the first, the only caress she had ever 
bestowed upon him—and, in sooth, the last—for life’s 
parting breath was mingled with it; and her gentle, but 
o’erburdened spirit departed in the same moment; and 
the distracted Abdaliz in vain continued to strain the 
cold insensible form to his breast tn a paroxysm of de- 
spair, to which no words could do justice. But why 


should I continue to speak of that miserable man? or 


to Leon triumphantly, with Don Froila and his nine 
rescued daughters. 

There were proud festivals and high rejoicings to ce- 
lebrate their return. The love quarrel between Aurora 
and Serephina and the two Romanas bad been made up, 
the very day and hour that they were delivered from their 
Moorish captivity, and the deadly feud between the two 
houses of ‘Toros and Romana was for ever healed at the 
altar of Leon cathedral, where the royal Alphonso, with 
his own hand, bestowed Aurora and Seraphina on their 
valiant deliverers, it not being considered quite so decent 
for the young cavaliers to receive their brides publicly 
from the man who had strangled their father a very few 
weeks ago, though such sort of marriages and pacifica- 





tions were common enough in the good old times. 

|} Perez Silva, and Gaston Alvarez, who had won their 
golden spurs, next stood forth to claim Don Froila’s pro- 
he could not deny having told Perez, that 
when he and his cousin came to him as belted knights, 


mise, and as 
| 
he would not refuse to accept them as sons-in-law, the 
young king insisted on the fulfilment of the conditions 
he had named, declaring, that they had won their ladies 
fairly, and were well entitled to noble brides, and more 
than that, he silenced all murmuring and repining on 
Don Froila’s part, by making them noble also, and 
bestowing arms upon them, with mattadores for sup- 
porters, 

Marriage was the order of that day, for Don Hermen- 
ric Rodrigo, notwithstanding his mature years, had insi- 
nuated himself into the good graces of his gay young 
Laura, who, notwithstanding all her former 
levity, was the only serious, matronly-behaved bride of 
the five sisters of ‘Toros, who were wedded that day in 
the cathedral church of Leon; and, truth to tell, the 
only one who was married to the satisfaction of Don 
Iroila. 

The other four, being somewhat too juvenile for brides, 
acted as bridesmaids to their elder sisters, and in due 
time became, I believe, the wives of very accomplished 
Dame Griffinda lived long enough to 
dance at all their weddings. 


cousin 


cavaliers ; and 


_—_——— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


6 Nav, marry good woman,’ said the Kings 
Thy courtesy is but smiall!’’ 
Old Ballad. 
“ We like thy story well, Sir Charles D'Espaigne,” 
said King Henry, “albett it was something of the long- 


been better pleased if the young 


est, and we should have 
heir of ‘Toros had lived to revive the ancient glory of 
his house ; there is something so very unsatisfactory for 
i noble line to end in daughters.” i 

Sut consider what illustrious sons-in-law may be 


acquired by means of daughters, my Henry,” said the 
s A 


quer Ne. 
«+ Never talk to me of sons-in-law, Kate,” replied the 
disguised monarch, testily, “tell me of a son of one’s 


own name and lineage, who will bring a dower into the 


family, instead of carrying one away from it. Ah, Kate ! 
Kate ! 
chain me to thy girdle, and guide me with thy distaff for 
life.” 

« Have [not borne thee two fair sons, my Henry 1” 
replied the queen, bursting into tears, “and if it hath 
pleased their Heavenly Father to recall those preeious 
blessings, the giving and withholding of which are in 


” 
wherein am I to blame? 


make me but the father of a boy, and thou shalt 


his almighty hands alone, 

« Not in the slightest tittle, my good lady, Cll answer 
for thee,’ said Abigail Trudget, “thou hast doubtless 
done thy motherly duty in nursing, swaddling and dan- 
dling thy bonny babes ; and since the Lord, who knew 


best what was good for them, hath willed to take them 





attempt to describe griet that was frenzy, and remorse 
that left one black unbroken gloom on his after days 
Suffice it to say, that although he survived the unfortu- 
nate Christina for some years, he never wore the crown} 
of Sansuenna, but died in the prime of manhood of a 
withered heart, the vietim of his own evil passions. 

He would not be buried in the splendid mmausoleut 
provided by Aben Alfaje for the last resting-place of hi 
royal descendants, but his turban stone is still sl 


} 


shown in 





The victorious chivalry of Spain meantime returned 


to himself, thy husband is wickeder than a ‘Turk to blame 


thee for that, which is no fault of thine. But take com. 
fort, my mistress, for at Walsingham, whither ye are 
two holy wells, 


woth bound, there are one of which is 


endowed by our lady, with this rare quality, that if pious 
pilgrims drink thereof, and wish the while, they shall 
obtain their desire, seem it never so far off at the time.” 

* For the love of our bh lady, then, let us be stir- 
ring ourselves, Kate!” exclaimed the king, starting from 


iis seat, “that we lose no time in speeding onward in 
to the end that we may both drink of 
vells of Walsingham, and 


yur pilerimage, 


the rare Water of these h ly 
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THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 








unite in Wis deine for a fair young son, to be the joy and | 
comfort of our old « 

«“ Ye must take 
blessed wells, and are about to drink, 
some peevish folly, instead of your heart’s desire,” said 
Abigail Trudget, “as some have had the ill luck to do, 
by a petulant in- 


be heed when ye boune ve to these 
that ye wish not 


unawares, being moved, peradventure, 
firmity of temper, to the utterance of things neither pro- 
fitable to themselves or others. I knew a= childless 
Welsh lord and his lady, who traveled [ know not how 
many hundreds of miles from the west, through evil 


» this veritable shrine of our 


roads, on a pilgrimage t 
Lady of Walsingham, as they said, but, im truth, the 
chief purpose for the which they undertook this long 
journey was, that they might drink at the well of which 
{ speak, and unite in wishing for a son.” 
«“ And did they obtain their wish, iny good woman 
asked the king, eagerly. 
Aye, marry did they, replied Abigail, 
“although they united not in their desire, when they 
came to drink of the water, yet each obtained the thing 


he 


» 9°? 
master . 


that was craved at the important moment.” 
« And were they the happier for it!’ asked the queen. 
«“T will not take upon inyself to say that they were,’ 
replied Abigail, « but I will tell you how it fell out, my 
masters, and ye shall judge for yourselves ; for as all the 
gentles are telling their tales, why should not I relate | 
one also!” | 
“IT see no just reason to the contrary,” said the lively | 
Dowager of France, * therefore proceed, good mistress | 
Nab.” 
«“ You must know, then, my masters,” 
“that this worthy couple, after they had performed their 
devotions, and offered their gitts at the shrine of our | 


tha it, me thinks, 1 could eat a collop from the ind « quar- | ner in which she dealt that slap, whic h, I know by the 
ter of a bear this morning, to say nothing of despatch-|sound, must have been a stinger.” 


ing a leg, and wing, and half the breast of your ol 


goose broiled, which, verily tough as it may be, belike, it 


would suit my stomach better than meagre diet.’ 
‘Marry come up!” cried mine hostess, “and how 
lost think the rest of the bird is to be shared among my 


Lord Abbot and Lady Abbess, with the holy monks and |ducking-stool, 
nuns their attendants, to say nought of Master Goggs, 
for whom that same was lawfully slain? But [ see thou |a specific. 
art for taking care for thine own ungodly stomach, let 
natheless I’m not compelled to}ear, nor can she vary it to any key that soundeth not 


who will go without; 
cook the best of the fare for the likes of thee, thou 
CTC’ dy cormorant.” 

= Woman,” 
band.” 

“ [ would soon let thee know who was who, an’ thou 
wert!” replied mine hostess, snapping her fingers at the 
diseuised monarch, “but I'd have thee to know, that I 
hope to get a husband of a very different favour and 
fashion from the likes of thee, when it please the Lord 
for thou art verily the 


to call my good master hence ; 


*/ugliest and most ill-mannered fellow that ever shoved 


boat to St. Christopher’s Oar; and the sooner it pleases 
jthee to rid the hostel of thy company the better,” say I. 
** My good man,” said Wolse y, turning to mine host, 
« is there such a thing asa ducking-stool in this parish 1” 
«A ducking-stool, master 1’ responded mine host, “1 
do not understand your meaning. 
Aye,” returne d Wolse y, “it is easy enough to per- 


said Abigail, /ceive, from the specimen your wife hath given us of her 


unruliness of speech, that the men of this place are not 
privileged to the use of that convenient instrument for 


blessed Lady of Walsingham, betook them to the wish- the taming of shrews, yclept a ducking-stool.” 


ing well, in the hope of obtaining their mutual desire, 
through the grace of our lady; and so earnest were they 
on the matter, that they spake never a word, till my lord, 


having knelt down by the weli-side, on bis bare knee, | 


“T should be much beholden to you, master, if you 
would explain its use to us,” said mine host with a grin. 
« That I shall have much pleasure in doing,” returned 
Wolsey, casting a glance of malicious meaning upon 


(as all who hope to gain their wish should do,) and hav-/ mine hostess; “you must know, then, that a ducking- 
ing filled the cup, was in the very act of raising it to his | stool is a rude seat, conveniently fixed to the end of a 


lips, when his good lady eried out— 
«“ Have a care that ye wish aright!” 
“IT wish that you would hold) your peace!” 


long narrow plank, and when any notorious scold get- 
teth beyond the bounds of Christian endurance, it is in 
quoth | the power of the next magistrate to condemn her to be 


he; and with these words he drank off this rare water, | seated thereon, and securely fastened to prevent esca- 


and got no better profit of his draught than the fulfil- 
ment of this peevish wish, namely, his lady’s silence, 
for she stood speechless with amaze, 


wasting the precious opportunity in the utterance of such end of the plank ; 
that after the fashion of perance of tongue, 
» blamed his wife for that which was no one’s justice, yea, or the spectators, then shall the dose be re- 
p ated till she become quiescent and tractable in her be- 


an idle wish. Ye may be sure, 
men-folk, he 
fault but his own.” 

« Never fret yourself, my sweet husband, quoth she, 
right lovingly, for as Lam to have a wish also, I will 
be sure to wish for a son.” 
“See that you do, my lady, 


at his perversity, in /immersed thrice, 


jade, and then carried to the nearest river, pond, or pool, 
or for the lack of these, to a muddy ditch, and therein 


by the parish beadle tripping up the 
and if she proceed to farther intem- 
by vituperating the executioners of 


haviour.” 
Adad, master !”’ 
“that 


said mine host, rubbing his hands 


with great glee, same ducking-stoo] must be a 


he returned, pressing monstrous convenient thing in a parish; I have all the 


his hand upon her shoulder, significantly, as she put the |mind in the world to speak to our parson and church- 


cup to her lips.’ 
“T wish you would not bear quite so heavily on my 
shoulder, | 
sire, for he removed his hand as soon as she had drunk, 
and asked her what she had wished; « Alack !’’ 
she, “a very foolish thing; but [ have got my desire, 
which was neither more nor less than that you should 
lighten your heavy hand from my poor shoulder. Lo | 
you! it acheth sorely with the weight you bore upon it.” | 


quoth | comfort than yourself. 
runneth up nearly to your own door, would be a very 


|wardens to petition for one for Chesterford.” 


said Wolsey, 


«“Teommend you for the resolution,” 


’ She thought, and eftsoons she gained her de- |“ and would advise you to lose no time in setting sional 


it, for I know of no man to whom it would be of greater 
Moreover, that muddy ercek that 


suitable place for ‘the infliction of the dise ipline.’ 


Here mine hostess, whose indignation had hitherto 


“Out upon you for a fool—woman !—and is that all | kept her silent, hit the cardinal so bitter a blow on the 


“T trow we might as | 
to this far 


you wished ?” said her husband ; 
well have tarried at Caerphilly as have come 
eastern shrine to wish such trifling peevishness.” 

“ Nay, but it was all along of your own fault, from 
the beginning,” said his wife; “therefore let that con- 
tent ye.” And so this couple went their ways, and de- | 
parted into their own country, neither the ha ppier nor | 
the better for having gained, each’en of them, a wish at 


the Walsingham well. iter; 


“T hope, good mistress Abigail, we shall all profit so 
well by their folly, 
more corsets fe when we come to the ble 


Walsingham, 


as the dawn hath broken 1 


as to conduct ourselves somewhat 
sed we ll ol 


> said the kine, “and now, mine hostess, 


and t the rain is all over- 











past, | pray you to bestir yourself, and your maidens to 
make ready for us a special good breakfast, that we may | 
be off soon after sun-rise. By my halidom! the plea- 


sunt vigil we have kept hath so sharj ened mine appetite, 





left cheek, that it was with difficulty that he refrained 
from returning it with interest ; indeed it was only the 
restraining presence of his sovereign, and the re collec- 
tion of the sex of the offender, that withheld him from 
following the impulse of his revengeful temper. 

« By the mass, friend Thomas! thou art handsomely 
euerdoned for thy advice,” exclaimed the ungrateful 
'He ‘nry, bursting into a most provoking shout of laugh- 
“T fear thy cheek will tingle for the next three 
hours, and the worst of it is, thou art not very likely to 
obtain much pity from the ladies.” 

“Tt is not meet he should,” replied Mary of France ; 
‘I protest mine own fingers itched to bestow as hand- 
some a benison upon him, for his malicious commenda- 
tions of so vile and barbarous a device, for the silencing 
if feminine eloquence. I commend mine hostess for 
her spirit, and shall make a point of rewarding her with 
i golden angel, when I get home, for the very neat man- 


use better manners to thy guests, an’ I were thy hus- 


1} Wolsey rubbed his cheek with a forced smile, and 
shook his head reproachfully at the royal beauty, whom 
he durst not venture to reprove. 

“Gramercy, Mal!” said King Henry, laughing, “ an’ 
you exhibit such lively indignation at the mention of a 
I shall begin to suspect you of being, at 
times, addicted to the fault for the which it is so excellent 
Hey, brother Charles! what say you?” 
“Phat the voice of my wife is always music to mine 


sweetly to me,” said Brandon, gallantly pressing the fair 
hand of his royal consort to his lips, who returned his 


retorted the king, “I would teach thee to}compliment with a look of unutterable tenderness, 


“Go along with ye, for a pair of married turtles! I 
have no patience with your eternal billing and cooing,” 
cried Henry, giving his sister a gentle push. “ Ha, 
Charles D’Espaigne !” continued he, turning to the em- 
peror, “ shouldst thou not find it mighty dull, I pray, to 
be for ever enacting the lover to thine own wife, an’ 
thou hadst one ?” 

The emperor sighed and looked melancholy, and the 
lovely dowager observed, with a sly smile, “that such 
condescension was not to be expected from one of his 
degree,” and again she turned a glance, expressive of 
the fondest. regard, on Brandon. 

“ Now that’s what I call being lovingly yoked,” cried 
Matthew Goggs, “and it is such an encouragement to 
we bachelors to see married folk so kind, that if I thought 
a certain young gentlewoman, with bright black eyes, 
would make as much of me, I arn’t sure—but I say no- 
thing—for as Matthew Goggs 7s Matthew Goggs, Esq. 
with houses and lands, sheep and kine (to say nothing 
of swine) mistress mine, it will be as well to look a lit- 
tle farther than a pretty face in a wife.” 

Anne Boleyn received this curious intimation of the 
state of Squire Goggs’ mind with such an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter, that he once more took umbrage, and 
very uncourteously assured her, in the words of the old 
ballad, which was at that time a new one, “that she 
might lack such a lad ere she died.” 

« Aye, aye, Master Goggs!” observed mine hostess, 
“the young gentlewoman, if so be she sneer at the likes 
of you, may go to her grave without ever having such 
a chance again; but there’s no accounting for the pride 
and ambition of some folks.” 

The extreme beauty of the morning, and the com- 
fortable breakfast which mine hostess, who had been 
greatly charmed by the royal Mary’ 8 promise of the 
golden angel, now busied herself in preparing for the 
company, restored all parties to good humour. King 
Henry, afier doing signal honour to this meal, not for- 
getting the tough old goose of which no one but himself 
and Matthew Goggs appeared by any means disposed to 
partake, gave the word for the horses to be saddled and 
led forth, in order that such of the party as were vowed 
to Walsingham might pursue their pilgrimage. 

He was then informed that a strong reinforcement was 
about to be added to his party, consisting, not only of 
the Abbess of Ely, the Abbot of Glastonbury, and their 
attendants, but of several of those who had sheltered at 
the hostel that night, who had been so much pleased 
with the company, and the tales they had heard, that 
they had taken the resolution of joining themselves to 
their pilgrimage, to the shrine of our Lady of Wal- 
singham, in the hope of more entertainment of the same 
kind by the way. 

The Queen Dowager of France duly performed her 
promise of bestowing the golden angel on mine hostess 
at parting, but Wolsey, to the infinite amusement of 
Wyatt and Anne Boleyn, manifested his resentful re- 
membrance of the buffet he had received, by strictly 
questioning every article of the score; and instead of 
his usual custom of flinging down, by way of payment, 
a handful of uncounted Harry sovereigns, he compelled 
mine host to rectify the mistake of a penny, with which 
he had wrongfully charged his party, and extorted an 
odd farthing that was due to him in the change; and 
worse than all, sternly refused to bestow a single pil- 


i 


grit’s token upon mine hostess, though she abated ot 
her habitual viragoish insolence of speech and bearing, 
so far as to supplicate for these valued pledges, in the 
humblest manner, it being considered a disgrace to any 
hostel-house or convent, where Walsingham pilgrims 
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had rested, for them to depart without leaving these tes- 
timonials of the hospitable entreatment they had _ re- 
ceived. 

King Henry, having had no great reason to be pleased 
with the respect that had been shown at that hostel, to 
majesty in disguise, highly approved of Wolsey’s pro- 
ceedings, both with regard to the score, and withholding 
the pilgrim’s tokens from the uncivil host and hostess 


of “St. Christopher’s Oar,” 
—~—- 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
“The king looked over his left shoulder, 


And a grim look looked he.” 
Old Ballad. 


When King Henry and his party arrived at the wa-| 


ter’s edge, he perceived, to his infinite displeasure, that 


the best places in the ferry-boat, in which they were | monastic accommodation that place afforded ; accord-| 


about to cross to the opposite shore, were already occu- 
pied by a motley group, consisting chiefly of those per-| 
sons who had sheltered in the hostel on the preceding | 
evening. His indignation at this annoyance was greatly 

augmented, too, when he was informed that they had 
avowed their intention of joining themselves to the pil- 
grimage, and accompanying him and his party all the 
way to Walsingham, whether it might be agrecable to 
him or not. In pursuance of this resolution they had 
actually been beforehand with him in securing them- 
selves places in the boat, which, when he was familiarly 
invited to enter, his wrath boiled over in the following 
gracious address to the intruders— 

“Ha, ye vile knaves! ye untaught varlets! Do ye 
think we are going to embark in the same boat with a 
worser crew than the unclean beasts in Noah’s ark! 
Out with ye, I say! or by the holy rood I will cause the 
ferryman to souse you all into the deepest part of the 
stream !” 

“ Aye, aye! if you get into the boat I dare swear you 
will, master,” responded his old adversary, Mistress Abi- 
gail T'rudget, “for I deem you are fat enow to sink the 
vessel, and withal have sins enow to pull the judgment 
of drowning on the heads of all the folk who may be 
found in your reprobate company. 
ryman,” 
ing off without that heavy-sided pilgrim, who would 
prove a very Jonas to our voyage.’ 

This sort of eloquence was not without its effect on 
the ferryman, who was just preparing to push oil with- 
out the king and his company ; but the sight of a noble, 
which Wolsey held up to him over his royal master’s 
shoulder, speedily altered his determination ; and bidding 
Mistress Abigail hold her peace, and make room for her 
betters, he moored his boat as close to the bank as he 
could, for the better accommodation of the ladies, who 
were speedily inducted into the huge flat-bottomed ves- 
sel by the king, the emperor, and Brandon. 

When the pilgrims were once more in the saddle, 
King Henry beheld, with much dissatisfaction, the un- 
welcome addition to the cavaliy of the pilgrimage, of a 
huge packhorse, that carried double; on this beast was 
exalted Mistress Abigail Trudget, behind Master Goose, 
the tailor, whom she had prevailed upon to undertake a 
pious journey to Walsingham forthwith. Some pilgrims 
of still humbler degree followed on asses, and a number 
of sturdy pedestrians brought up the rear, who joined the 
party in quality of bedesmen, meaning to live on their 
alms during the whole of their progress to the lady 
shrine ; and these vagrants, on account of the badness 
of the roads, were fully able to keep pace with the royal 
pilgrims, though so gallantly mounted. 

All devotees, traveling to any celebrated shrine, were 
subjected to these wmwelcome augmentations of piously 
disposed persons, of every degree, by the way; and, 
however little the intrusion was relished, it was part of 
their religious duty to endure it at least with an appear- 
ance of complacency. King Henry had, however, some 
ado to preserve his temper, when, on drawing near to 
the town of Linton, they were joined by four well- 
mounted persons in pilgrims’ weeds, in whom, to his 
infinite indignation, he recognised Squire Goggs and his 
three tenants. 

The squire saluted the royal pilgrims with jocose fa- 
miliarity, and spurring his fat sleek sorrel mare between 
the king and Anne Boleyn, took up his station by the 


fat Banham, a hamlet of Linton, where, in compliance; kin Warbeck,. 
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nity of whispering to her, “that for love of her, he had]a Jailor; and these royal ladies, though treated with all 
donned a palmer’s cloak and hood, and was vowed to the| the princely ceremonials to which their lofty birth, and 
shrine of Walsingham.” nearness to the throne entitled them, were, in truth, little 

The incorrigible coquette demurely replied that “ she} better than prisoners of state, at Havering Bower. 
was well-pleased by so decided a token of his regard,”| The ladies, Cicely, Anne, and Catherine Plantagenet, 
and having taken umbrage at something the king had} were maidens of a high spirit, and little relished the un- 
said to her in the ferry-boat, and being deeply offended | interrupted seclusion of the life, which the narrow policy 
at Wyatt’s attentions to a fair novice under the care of of their royal brother-in-law compelled them to lead, at 
the Abbess of Ely, she honoured the Granta swine, as} Havering Bower. 
Wyatt styled him, with a far greater show of attention | 
than was by any means proper for a lady of noble blood | provided for their accommodation; and they had the 
to bestow on one of his degree. liberty of hunting, hawking, and practising all other 

The two queens being greatly fatigued by the vigil of] princely divertisements, in which ladies of theirage, and 
the preceding night, and a heavy shower coming on as} high rank, might feel disposed to engage ; but, as it was 
they approached the town of Linton, the venerable Ab-| always in the presence, and under the surveillance, of 
bot of Glastonbury prevailed on Wolsey and the king to| Sir Ralph Swillington, they took little pleasure in these 
allow their party to avail themselves of the hospitable | things, 
At length the increasing unpopularity of the king 
ingly they dined sumptuously, reposed for the rest of the | afforded only too favourable an opportunity for the formi- 
day, and spent the night at the crouched Friars’ Priory | dable insurrection in favour of that bold adventurer, Per- 
King Henry, finding, that among many 
with the pressing entreaties of Queen Catherine and! other causes of offence he had unfortunately given his 
Mary of France, the Abbess of Ely related the tale of] subjects, the entire seclusion of the queen’s sisters had 
“The Royal Sisters.” been publicly censured, thought proper to invite the Lady 
Cicely to visit the court, and to act as one of the spon- 
—— sors to the infant princess Mary, his daughter. 

An event like this, we may suppose, was anticipated 
with no slight degree of interest, by a royal beauty, who 
had past the last nine years of her spring-season of life 


A royal table and suitable retinue, were, it is true, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Deep in the forest’s tangled tracks 
Where roamed, at large, tierce Waltham Blacks 


Inonymous. 





in solitude far more profound than the seclusion of a 
Her sisters, the ladies Anne and Catherine, 
| though somewhat mortified at not being included in the 
royal invitation, were full of expectation that some for- 


; convent. 


}tunate change for themselves would result from an in- 
Ye have all heard of the pleasant palace of Havering} terview between the queen and Cicely, whom they 
Bower, in the Green Forest of Waltham, which in past} charged, even in the hearing of Sir Ralph Swillington, 
ages hath so oft aflorded a retreat to the widowed queens) to repeat his injurious treatment of them, to their royal 
of England. I have been told, that our present sove-| sister. 
reign lady, good Queen Catherine, much delighteth in| « Ave, and to the king as well, Cecil,” said Catherine, 
the place, and that she hath greatly improved and beau-| “for albeit, the false knave pretends that he has authority 
tified it, for the better entertainment of our gracious lord,| for his behaviour, [ am well advised that the king being 
King Henry ; for whose divertisement she is accustomed | a knight, and our kinsman withal, would cause him to 


I hope, master fer-|to make princely sport, when he cometh to hunt with; be hanged over the gateway, if he knew only one half 
she continued, “ you will oblige us all by push-|his court in Walthain chase. | of his insolence.” 

| 

| 


There were no such merry doings at Havering} Sir Ralph Swillington regarded the royal sisters with 
Bower, in the reign of our late lord, King Henry the} a malign askance, as much as to intimate, that he would 
Seventh, of happy memory; for it may be recollected, treasure these imprudent threats in the evil tablets of 
that the ladye-palace, as it hath sometimes been called,| his memory, as debts for which they should account to 
was assigned by him for a residence for his royal sisters- | him, with somewhat of usury, on some future occasion. 


in-law, the orphan and daughters of King Edward the 
Fourth. 
The youngest of these princesses, the Lady Bridget, | 





being of aheavenly-minded temper from her cradle, took | 
the veil at a very early period of her life ; and I believe | 
King Henry would have been as well pleased, if the 
others could have been induced to follow her pious en- | 
sample; but when the same was hinted to the Lady | 
Cicely, and her sisters Anne and Catherine, they protest-| 
ed their utter disinclination to a conventual life, with| 
such earnestness, that their royal brother-in-law thought | 
it better not to press the matter too closely. 

The nearness of these ladies to the succession, in case 
the princely issue of the king by their elder sister, our 
late sovereign lady, Elizabeth of York, should fail, ren- 
dered it impolitic to allow them to contract marriages 
with foreign princes, much less with subjects, since all 
the perilous strife, and deadly effusion of English blood, 
in the unhallowed wars of the rival roses, had originated 
in the inauspicious marriage of Richard, Karl of Cam- 
bridge, with Anne Mortimer, a lady situated in a some- 
what similar position to themselves, as regarded the 
future succession. 

King Henry placed these royal sisters, who were then 
unfortunately the objects of his jealousy, under the care 
of the widow of one of his most tried adherents; this 
was the Lady Killingworth; and be it known to you, 
my worthy brothers and sisters of the pilgrimage, that 
this was my worldly name and station ; albeit, it seemeth 
so strange unto me since I have eschewed all mundane 
things under the consecrated veil of the Abbess of Ely, 
that I will speak of my former self in the course of my 
narrative, even as of a strange and indifferent person, 
In this important trust, was associated Sir Ralph Swil- 
lington. He was a man whose narrowness of mind and 
tyrannical temper well qualified him to play the part of 








side of the latter; and presently embraced an opportu- 


The absence of the Lady Cicely, temporary as it was, 
increased the gloom of Havering Bower, in no slight 
degree, for her sweetness of temper and amiable qualities 
had endeared her, not only to her sisters, but to the Lady 
Killingworth, by whom she was very tenderly beloved. 

At length the day appointed for her return arrived, 
and when evening came, the ladies Anne and Catherine, 
with Lady Killingworth, sought the leads of the mansion, 
Hour after hour however 
passed away, the shades of twilight closed over the leafy 
glades of the forest, and the moon had risen and was 
flinging her silvery brightness over hill and dale, but no 
Cicely appeared. 

The castle clock proclaimed the eleventh hour, and 
the princesses began to entertain apprehensions lest some 
evil accident had befallen their sister, to occasion this 
delay. 

The Lady Killingworth was of opinion that the king 
had detained her for another day, in order to grace some 


to watch for her approach. 


courtly pageant or procession with her presence. 

The two princesses laughed the idea to scorn, assur- 
ing Lady Killingworth, that the king, if so courteously 
disposed toward the Lady Cicely, would have doubtless 
despatched an express to prevent any alarm, the amiable 
Sir Ralph Swillington and herself might suffer on ac- 
count of her protracted absence. 

Another hour had worn away in expectation, which 
now assumed the character of painful suspense, and 
Lady Killingworth, after representing to the princesses 
the improbability of the Lady Cicely having been per- 
mitted to commence her journey after sunset, told them, 
as the ride from London could be performed in less than 
three hours, she must have arrived long ere this, even if 
she had left London so late as seven o'clock ; therefore, 
it would be vain to watch for her any lenger that night. 
Lady Killingworth concluded, by expressing her fears, 
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lest they should take cold, from being so long exposed to 
the chilly dews and damp night air. 

“So that my will and pleasure be 
said the Lady Anne, haughtily, “I care little for the en- 
dangerment of my health.” 

“Tn truth,” added the Lady Catherine, “its preserva- 
tion is not worth the heeding in’ this cheerless solitude, 
Dieu ! I never suffered from any 
malady but heaviness of heart.” 

“That is admitting somewhat in favour of the 
salubrity of a spot, which, notwithstanding the contempt 


not gainsayed,” 


though, Grace de 


you and my Lady Anne are pleased to express, has 


been the favourite abode of many royal ladies,” observed 
Lady Killingworth. 

« Aye,” retorted the Princess Catherine, in high dis- 
dain, “ toothless dowagers, who were fain to retire hither, 
to hide their infirmities from the eye of man. I wish 
my days of dowagerhood be still far distant; albeit, 
King Richmond's policy dooms our maiden roses to 
wither in a place only imect for age and sorrow, as if, 
like the ancient possessors of this bower of gloom, we too 
had outlived the charms and joyous hopes of youth.” 

“ Henry of Richmond is not content with immuring 
us within this sylvan prison-house,” observed the Lady 
Anne, “ but lest we should be tempted to stray beyond 
its doleful bounds, he hath appointed us our jailors, both 
male and female.” 

“ T would, that his grace had put any other office on 
the widow of his faithful servant, than that of governess 
of honour to ladies, whom it is impossible to conciliate, 
by either kindness or the most scrupulous exercise of 
respectful deference,” said Lady Killingworth. « Were 
it not for the sake of the Lady Cicely, your sister, I 
would have relinquished the post long cre this ; but there 
is some meekness in that sweet child, Heaven bless her! 
and here she comes at last, but in unwonted company.” 

The two princesses hastened with Lady Killingworth 
to the portal of the gate-tower, to receive and welcome 
their sister. 

To the great surprise of all within the castle, the 
Lady Cicely had returned without any other escort, than 
that of two stout well-armed foresters, while her palfrey 
rein was led by a gentleman, who wore the dress of a 
Breton cavalier. 

Instead of replying to the warden’s challenge, he turn- 
ed to the princess with these words ;— 

* Having guarded you safe to the verge of your own 
Iwelling, lady, permit me to say farewell ; since I can 
be of no farther service.” 

“ Not so,” replied the princess, “I hope the Lady 
Killingworth will permit me to invite you to enter the 
Bower-palace, and partake of needful rest and refresh- 
ment.” 

“Tam willing to do so, provided it will not be the 
means of incurring the king’s displeasure,” replied Lady 
Killingworth in a hesitating tone, 

“For the approbation of the queen, my sister, I can 
answer,” said the princess, “and [ think even for the 
gratitude of my brother-in-law, the king, in a case like 
this,” she continued, bending her lovely eyes with an 
eloquent look of entreaty on the stranger, who stood with 
his plumed cap in his hand, gazing passionately upon 
her, by the light of the torches which the servants in the 
court-yard held. 

“The king’s gratitude!” he exelaimed, with a bitter 
laugh. “ Lady, you make me smile, despite of heaviness 
of heart. Lightly I 
value the service which it has been my good hap to 


ween, would Henry of Richmond 


render you.” 
“Ah!” sighed she, « 


living, the gallant deed which you have performed would 


if my own royal father had been 


not have lacked meet enerdon at his hands.” 

“ His hands !” returned the stranger, starting back, 
with a look of horror, « those hands were stained with 
the blood of all my house.—Farewell, lady ! for your 
sweet sake, I would fain forget that you derive your 
being from the remorseless tyrant, Edward of York, 
whose crimes God may forgive, but I cannot.” 

With these words he turned hastily about, and mount- 
ing his gallant steed, rode off at fiery speed ; and follow- 
ed by his woodland squires presently disappeared, amidst 
the green glades of Epping Forest, leaving the Lady 
Cicely pale and speechless, with sad surprise, at the un- 
expected termination of a scene in which she had been 
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« Heaven bless and preserve us from the visits of such 
gallants !” said the Lady Anne, when they had gained 
the privacy of their own apartment. “ What chance 
threw you under his protection, sister ?”’ 

“An evil chance it was,” replied the Lady Cicely, 
‘and had it not been for the interposition of his valour, 
I might not have been alive at this hour.” She then 
wroceeded to inform them, that she was attacked by 
ruffians, as she was crossing Waltham Forest; who, 
having slain two of her guards, and put to flight the rest, 
were proceeding, with many frightful threats, to tear the 
rings from her fingers, and the chain from her neck, 
when her cries attracted the gallant stranger, and his 
followers to the spot; who, after a most desperate en- 
counter with the ruffians, succeeded in dispersing them, 
and carrying her off in safety. That he had demeaned 
himself towards her, when left singly in his power, as 
became a knight and a gentleman; and had, in com- 
pliance with her wishes, conducted her to Havering 
Bower. 

Having satisfied the anxiety of her sisters on that 
point, they began to make enquiries respecting her re- 
ception at court. 

“In truth, my sisters, the whole ceremonial was as dull 
and spiritless as can be imagined,” said she. “The 
queen was passing kind to me in her closet; but in pub- 
lic she was too silent and sad to pay me much regard.” 

« Poor heart! she is little less to be pitied than our- 
selves,” said Catherine, “but how did King Richmond 
demean himself toward you ?” 

“Oh! he honoured me with a low reverence and a 
kiss withal, which savoured mightily of his conventual 
breeding ; and enquired, with due solemnity, after his 
tres chere sisters at Havering in the Bower. He like- 
wise favoured me with a sight of his infant progeny, and 
caused the hopeful heir of Pendragon to present me with 
a diamond carkanet and pendants, of small galue, as a 
proof of his regard to his loving aunt. At parting too, 
his highness expressed himself marvelously well disposed 
to pleasure us in all reasonable matters.” 


“ We are mightily beholden to him for his gracious 
care of us,” returned Catherine, ironically. “ But me- 
thinks, our royal brother is losing time, in providing 
fitting consorts for his beloved sisters. Prithee, Cicely, 
did he touch on that point ?” 

“In good faith, Catherine, he appeared to consider us 
perfectly out of the question, when matrimonial projects 


mers.” 
“ His paternal solicitude is provident betimes,’ 
Catherine, “but how did the nobles of the court bear 


lest they should be suspected of paying treasonable ho- 
mage to the white rose ; but their caution was best pleas- 
ing to me.” 

“And how did the Lancastrian party demean them- 
selves fag 

“Oh! with the free and easy bearing of men who 
considered themselves entitled to become candidates for 
the hands of royal damsels. 

“T was counted passing fair among them too: and it 
appeared that they risked nought by allowing their ad- 
iniration to become apparent.” 

« Insolent traitors! a marvel at their presumption !” 
exclaimed the Princess Anne, “I would soon convince 
them of their folly, did they dare to raise their eyes to 
me. 

“ Under favour,” said Catherine, “I think you would 
act unwisely ; for were it my fortune to appear lovely in 
the eyes of a red-rose gallant, his passion should provide 
me with store of diversion enough to dispel for a whole | 
month the tedium of this solitude ; where, in good sooth, 
we are as dolorous as in the sanctuary, in the days of 
wicked uncle Dickon.” 

« Ah!” said the Lady Cicely, sighing, “ how can you, 
with so much levity, recall the memory of those most un- 
happy days? Surely we are ungrateful to Providence, 
in murmuring against the peaceful asylum in which we 
ure permitted to find shelter, after the frightful storms 





only too deeply interested. 









Then, complaining of fatigue, she embraced her sis- 
ters, and they separated for the night. 

—_— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ She brightened like the lily 
Till her wan hue was gone, 
And with rosy cheek and rubie lip 
She smiled ber love upon.” 
Old Ballad—The Gay Goss-Tlawk. 


The pale cheek and heavy eyes of the Lady Cicely, 
next morning, attracted the attention of her sisters. ‘To 
their anxious enquiries respecting her indisposition, she 
replied, “that she had been troubled with agitating 
dreams of her past dangers.” 

“In which, I suppose, your brave deliverer had his 
due share,” said Catherine, archly peeping into her sis- 
ter’s eyes ; who sighed and was silent. 

“TI should deem you unwise,” said the Lady Anne, 
“if you bestowed more than your dreaming thoughts on 
such a will-of-the-wisp as that,same errant knight of 
yours; I own I liked neither "his guise or bearing. 
What is your opinion, Catherine ?” 

« Oh, if I could have permitted my fancy to step back- 
ward neatly three centuries, I should have ventured to 
pronounce him no other than the gallant outlaw of Sher- 
wood Forest, accompanied by twain of his merry men ; 
but our gracious sovereign, de facto, takes good care to 
keep his greenwoods clear from such unlicensed rangers, 
for the better preservation of his lieges’ purses, and his 
own venison,” 

« Surely,” exclaimed the Lady Cicely, colouring indig- 
nantly, “ you cannot suspect my gallant preserver of be- 
ing a lawless freebooter ?”’ 

“ Better men than he have taken up that calling in 
these troublous days, and had I not heard his undis- 
guised hatred of our party, I should have guessed him a 
confiscated Yorkist, who had taken himself to a despe- 
rate way of gaining his livelihood ; but though malcon- 
tent against Richmond’s government, he was plainly a 
stark Lancastrian.” 

“Ts it not time that those fatal distinctions should be 
forgotten, my dear Catherine, or would you see again a 
revival of the fearful days, when the hostile names of 
York and Lancaster were the rival war-cries that armed 
brother against brother, father against son, in the unhal- 
lowed stiite which drenched England’s desvlated fields 





were brought on the tapis, although he talked of the |be committed, as either side obtained the vantage in the 


necessity of providing suitable spouses for bantlings of | unholy struggle ?” 
his own, the eldest of which has not seen seven sum-| 


said who disdains even to mention the better title of his con- 
themselves toward the daughter of their late sovereign rt 

«Those who were inclined to Yorkist principles, ven-|the glory of our house revive in the posterity of our sis- 
tured not to direct a glance toward my sister or myself, | 





that troubled our dawn of life.” 


with the life-blood of her children, for thirty years of un- 
precedented horror, and caused such frightful crimes to 


« You, then, Cicely, are contented to see the rights of 
our family entirely usurped by the Earl of Richmond, 


sort.” 
“ Be patient for awhile, Catherine, and you will sec 


ter, whose elder claim we are all bound to recognise.” 

“ Very dutifully spoken, Cecil, your late visit to the 
court has marvellously improved your loyalty, and, per- 
adventure, when I stand high enough in King Rieh- 
mnond’s favour to receive an invitation to the court, his 
graciousness may have a like happy effect on my rebel- 
lious temper, but,” continued Catherine, “in the mean 
season, I shall indulge myself in what freedom of speech 
listeth me best, since even theggaged dove lamenteth her 
captivity, unrestrained by the displeasure of her tyran- 
nous keeper.” 

“ Certes, it ts not of personal restraint that your lady- 
ship complains,” said Lady Killingworth ; “since you 
have free liberty of riding, hunting, hawking, or any 
other princely divertisement, suitable to your sex and 
age.” ms 
« Yes, truly, but in the presence of jailers, and sur- 
rounded by spies, I marvel who could take pleasure in 
the like company! I care not if I never hunt or hawk 
again, on such terms,” rejoined the Lady Anne. 

“And greatly Henry of Richmond would heed if 
you never did,” said Catherine, laughing. “Now I am 
differently minded, and since it appears that we may 
recreate ourselves in these exercises, at our pleasure, I 
will, that you, Lady Killingworth, order, forthwith, the 
huntsmen and hounds to hold themselves in readiness to 
attend us by the time we have donned our riding tire; 
as I mean to hunt this very day.” 

« Any thing to content your ladyship, if that be within 
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the | 
leaving the room for the purpose of giving the necessary 
orders. 

In the space of an hour the steeds were caparisoned, 
the hounds coupled, and the whole of the princesses’ re- 
tinue in attendance. 

“Tt is near unto high noon, an’t like your royal 
graces,” said Wolfran, the huntsman, much disconcerted 
by the unsportsman-like proceeding, of commencing the 
chase at so unseasonable an hour. “I wot you must be 
contented with woeful lack of sport to-day ; besides, the 
scorching beams of the sun will not only risk marring 
your beauties, but what is worse, will cause the dogs to 
hang chase withal—poor beasties !” 

« Never fear, Wolfran,” replied the Lady Catherine, 
laughing, “ against the first peril, our riding masks will 
defend us; and as for the second, if it should chance to 
befall, we will promise not to chide you, or accuse your 
beloved dogs of having disgraced their training, but rest 
satisfied with the better divertisement of having followed 
our own pleasure.” 

After beating the covers, in vain, for some time, 
Wolfran at last started a pied buck, and the whole party 
followed the chase in high spirits. The Lady Cathe- 
rine had ever been accustomed to be the foremost rider ; 
but white Clovis, Lady Cicely’s favourite hunter, had, 
during his mistress’s late absence, been aired by Bald- 
win, the page, and now began to evince some of the 
long dormant spirit, which the equestrian abilities of 
that audacious youngster had drawn forth; and seeing 
the Lady Catherine’s steed before him, white Clovis 
determined not to be outdone, and set off at such speed 
that he soon distanced the whole train. 

The Lady Cicely was in no mood to enjoy the bois- 
terous amusement of the chase that day, and endeavour- 
ed to restrain the mettlesome spirit of her steed, whereat 
white Clovis taking umbrage, began to rear and plunge 
with such violence, that his fair rider feeling some alarm, 
lest she should be unable to keep her seat, cried for as- 
sistance to a person in hunter’s garb, whom she perceiv- 
ed ata little distance, leaning against a tree. He in- 
stantly intercepted the horse, and seizing the bridle rein 
firmly, lifted the princess from the saddle and placed her 
in safety on the green turf. Meantime the refractory 
steed sprang off after the hounds with the speed of an 
arrow. 

“It was fortunate that I was near you at so critical a 
moment, lady,” he said, “for one of the girths of your 
saddle had given way.” 

Cicely uttered a lively exclamation of pleasure at the 
sound of his voice; and at the same moment raising her 
eyes to his face, recognised the features of the brave un- 
known ; who had on the preceding evening rescued her 
from a fate so full of horror. 

“By what chance is it, gallant stranger,” said she, 
“that you are ever at hand in time of peril ?” 

“Through the direction of my good angel I should 
say,” he replied, respectfully raising the hand which she 
extended toward him to his lips, “ were it not that the 
happiness of being able to render you a trifling service, 
is purchased at a price which is fatal to my peace.” 

“ How will you explain that saying, fair sir!” asked 
the princess, looking down and blushing. 

“ Nay, gentle lady, ask me not to do that, or I shall 
say too much,” he replied, with an eloquent glance. 

“You will tell me your name, at any rate, I hope,” 
said Cicely, “for, though I do not recognise your fea- 
lures, your voice is so familiar to mine ear, that T am 
tempted to think we have met before; nay, now I look 
at you more attentively, I am persuaded that we have, 
but it must have been in years long past.” 

“ Was it not in the sanctuary at Westminster, royal 
lady ?” said the stranger, a sudden flush of pleasure light- 
ing up his melancholy features. 

“In good svoth, it was,” she replied, “ How could I 
‘ver forget the noble youth who was wont to render my 
unhappy mother, my sisters, and myself, so many 
Kindly courtesies ’—you are the heir of Welles and 
Willoughby 1” 

a s es 
ee The last representative of that unfortunate house, 
He rejoined, “ but, Lady Cicely, you are too kind to bear 
‘a mind such trifling marks of sympathy and attention, 
‘san unfortunate orphan boy (whose life was only pre- 


younds of possibility,” replied Lady Killingworth, 


“ You know not how precious taey were to us at the 
time they were offered,” she replied, “ nor how sweet the 
remembrance of them has been to me, at least, in the 
dreary interval that has past since last we met.” 

“ And is it possible,” said Welles, pressing the soft 
arm that rested on his, to his throbbing heart ; “ is it pos- 
sible, fair Plantagenet, that you have ever condescended 
to bestow a thought on one who has been forgotten by 
all the world beside ?” 

“Ask me not how many!” said she blushing, and 
averting her eyes. 

She felt the arm on which she leaned tremble as she 
spoke ; and when she ceased, Welles, seizing both her 
hands in his, exclaimed in a voice broken with strong 
emotion— 

“ Why have we met again, since inexorable destiny 
must for aye divide those whose fond hearts love has in 
vain united 1” 

“You are mistaken,” said Cicely, “if you suppose 
that my royal birth will form a barrier to my union with 
a subject. The king (if indeed his selfish policy doom 
not myself and my sisters to a life of cloistered seclusion) 
will, or I mistake him strangely, casily forgive the of- 
fence of our forming inferior alliances.” 

“Tell me no more,” interrupted Welles, passionately, 
“or say you are the daughter of a crestless yeoman! 
nay, of a peasant—of any father, save of the remorseless 
tyrant who doomed mine to a scaffold.” 

“ Alas!” replied the weeping Cicely, “I have been 
told that the memory of that deed sat heavily on my 
poor father’s spirit, in the hour of his departure; and 


for pardon; and if deep penitence could avail him, I trust 
his soul has gotten grace.” She wept afresh. 

“ Wretch that I am, to grieve your gentle nature thus, 
sweet maid!” said Welles, who was deeply moved at 
the sight of Cicely’s tears. 

“ Nay,” she replied, “ however painful it is for a child 
to hear allusions to a father’s crimes, I can readily for- 
give the pang your words have inflicted on my heart, 
Lord Welles ; for well I know how deadly have been the 
wrongs you have suffered from my house—would that 
it were in my power to atone to you for them.” 

“ Angel!” exclaimed Welles, gazing with mournful 
tenderness upon her, “ Why is it not permitted to me to 
devote my life to your service? and why does the red | 
torrent of a father’s and a grandsire’s blood, rush like a| 
sea of fire, between me and the daughter of their mur- 
derer ?” 

“ And yet,” said Cicely, “ Henry of Richmond, your 
master, scrupled not to wed my sister, under circum- 
stances of a similar nature.” 

“ True,” replied Welles, “and in a blessed hour for 
bleeding England, entwined the rival roses in the myrtle 
wreath of wedlock, yet I have been told, the union has 
not been productive of happiness to themselves.” 

“ Because the cold-hearted tyrant could not appreciate 
the love of a faithful consort ; nor forget that her title to 
the crown he wears was better than his own,” said 
Cicely ; “but you are not like him, noble Welles.” 

«“ Hear me, sweet maid,’ said Welles, “for I have 
other scruples not to be lightly overcome. You are the 
daughter of a king—nay, more than that; after your 
sister and her children—presumptive heiress to a throne 
—the throne of England, royal Cicely! and shall [, a! 
landless adventurer, in the service of a foreign prince, 
dare to raise my eyes to you?” 

“They say princesses must be wooers, if they would 
wed with those beneath them, noble Welles,” replied 


sorely did he supplicate the saints to intercede with him | 


g 
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was conveyed in those two words Welles forgot every 
consideration which had hitherto impelled him to do 
violence to his own feelings, and throwing himself at 
her feet avowed his passion, and plighted her his faith 
in reply. 

The continuance of their perilous interview was preca- 
rious. Welles, in answer to a question of hers, pro- 
ceeded to inform the Lady Cicely, that the king’s in- 
gratitude, in having purchased the co-operation of the 
person on whom the forfeited heritage of his family had 
been bestowed, by confirming King Edward’s grant to 
him for ever, had induced him, after having distinguish- 
ed himself in the battle of Bosworth, to leave the king- 
|dom in disgust, and having entered into the service of 
the Duke of Bretagne, he had attained to a command of 
some importance in his army; but after the death of the 
duke, and the marriage of his heiress with the King of 
France, he had recently returned to his native country, 
and having by accident seen her and her sisters, during 
the solemnisation of high mass at the abbey, he had 
experienced a renewal of the boyish passion that had at 
first touched his youthful heart, while in the sanctuary 
at Westminster, and he had not been able to resist the 
delight of lingering in the vicinity of Havering Bower, 
in order to enjoy the happiness of occasionally beholding 
her. 

More, much more, would Welles have said on this 
subject, but the park now rang with a tumultuous 
winding of horns, and the shouts of the attendants cry- 
ing :— 

“The Lady Cicely !—What ?—Ho! the princess!” 

“We must part,” said she, “I am missed, and must, 
by my instant appearance, quiet the alarm of my sisters 
and Lady Killingworth. Perchance we may meet 
again.” 

« Oh, doubtless !” he replied, impetuously ; then added 
in a suppressed voice of deep emotion: “ Albeit, it were 
better for us both, if we never did !” 

Cicely turned a reproachful glance upon him—and he 
exclaimed :— 

“Aye! let us meet and quickly—only name the time 
and place, lady mine, for I am yours through life and 
death e 

“ Nay! mock me not with such deceitful words of 
homage and devotion,” replied the princess, “since your 
will consents not to the passion you avow, proud Lan- 
castrian, and it irks your cold heart to love the daughter 
of your foe.” 

“It is a crime in me to do so, as well you know, 
sweet maid, and yet I would not help it if I could !’—he 
continued, clasping her hand in his. 

“Say you so, brave Welles,” returned Cicely, smiling 
through her tears, “then am I well content to own my 
love, and to appoint you a meeting in the chapel this 
very evening, after vespers. You shall gain admittance 
without difficulty, for it is open to all who feel disposed 
to pay their devotions at the shrine of St. Edward, the 
royal patron and founder of Havering Bower.” 

The sudden approach of her company prevented her 
from saying more; and as the honourable feelings and 
manly pride of Welles forbade him to make an abrupt 
retreat at their appearance, the princess was still leaning 
on his arm when they drew nigh. 

The attendants of the Lady Cicely uttered a glad cry 
at seeing her in safety ; and her sisters greeted her with 
tears of joy, telling her how sorely frightened they had 
been, by finding white Clovis in at the death of the stag, 
without his rider. 

«Ah! white Clovis that was wont to be so gentle, 








Cicely blushing ; “ if indeed you love me—” 

“ Bear witness for me, all ye saints and angels!” ex-| 
claimed Welles passionately, “if ever man loved more | 
truly, more devoutly than 1.” | 


“Then why do you not ask me of the king? as you; 
been so deeply testified,” said Cicely. 


unite yourself to a man of desperate fortunes?” demand- | 


“T would.” 


has practised headstrong tricks and evil caracols to day,” 
said the princess, “ but Providence again sent this valiant 
gentleman to my rescue.” 

“ Methinks ’tis strangely fortunate that this gentleman, 
who, if I mistake him not, is the gallant of last night, 


are of a race whose fealty to the cause of Lancaster, has | should chance to be always at hand at the very moment 
lof your peril, my lady princess,” observed Sir Ralph 
“ Would you indeed forego the chance of royalty, and | Swillington, eyeing Welles with a close inquisition, that 
all the lofty hopes to which you are by birth entitled, to| passed the bounds of common courtesy. 


Welles bore his scrutiny with an air of haughty in- 


ed Welles; and Cicely raising her full clear blue eyes to | difference ; and replied scornfully :— 
his face, replied unhesitatingly— 


“It is well, as you observe, Sir Castellan, or whatever 


jelse may be your proper title of office, that strangers are 
T aS « alecti a i » 2 | Pi, % . . 
There was a majestic brevity in her reply, that might) sometimes at hand to succour this royal lady ; since those 


“ved by the protection of sanctuary) was able to render} have well beseemed a queen’s declaration of her pleasure | whose duty it is to protect her, are so negligent of their 





you,” 


to a subject, and yet all the tender devotion of a lover| charge.” 































































































48 THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 








Sir Ralph Swillington bit his lip; and turning from) Swillington has penned a notable epistle, in which he 
Welles, said :-— | has given a mal-representation to the king of the per- 
“{ would whisper a word of advice in my Lady Kill-| verse accidents that have lately befallen the Lady Ci- 
That it would become her to look more | ¢¢ ly.” 
closely to the movements of such errant damosels for the} The malicious traitor!” exclaimed the Lady Ca- 
>. For mine own part, I shall hold it my duty to therine, “ but how know you this, for certain, Baldwin ; 
report this mal-adventure to my lord the king.” )since I trow you are not his chosen counsellor ” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble, Sir Ralph;  “ Yet I am ever of his counsel when he indites a let- 
Swillington,” said the Lady Cicely, “ for it is my inten-| ter, for he has a habit of repeating every word he writes 
tion to inform my royal brother and sister, forthwith, of aloud, and as I am often near his study door, I become, 
and I shall be instant with his highness par accident, edified by his whole correspondence.” 
to remove us from this place into his more immediate “Thou art a wayward imp,” said Lady Cicely, “yet 
care and protection, for which he will doubtless con- I thank thee for thy friendly warning, and will speedily 
sider the negligence of our present servants as a sufficient circumvent our enemy, by writing a full detail of these 
iuisadventures to the king, and truth shall prevail.” 

“Inthe mean time, look to yourself, fair madam! and « Not if your grace designs to send her to court,” ob- 
consider whether your late conduct and new associates served Baldwin slily, “therefure I humbly advise you, 
will bear the examination of his highness’s council,”| to devise as plausible a tale as you may, to which my- 
muttered the castellan between his shut teeth. self will bear witness, as [am in duty bound to serve you, 

It was well for him that the fiery Welles heard not) both by word and deed; and the word may, in these 
this insolent speech; or fatal consequences might have! times, often perform better service than the deed.” 
ensued. As it was, the young lady, as if in defiance of| “Go to, Baldwin! thou art an adept in all the arts 
Swillington’s implied menaces, refused to remount her of thy calling, I see,” said the Lady Cicely, “ but in 
horse, and permitted Welles to walk by her side, till) this instance, as in every other with which [ have had 
they reached the very gates of the palace; and when | concernment, a plain statement of facts will best avail 

}me; and if I need thy aid, it will be in seeking me out 
some trust-worthy messenger, who will deliver my packet 

“«“ Noble stranger, had Ia home of which I was the} to the king.” 
mistress, IT would say, enter freely, and partake of the} ‘That will avail your ladyship right little,’ replied 
hospitality of a Plantagenet.” | Baldwin, “when his highness shall have read Swilling- 

« And, by faith! madam,” said the eastellan,| ton’s story, which he will have done, a good hour before 
“the king does not empower you to give harbour to all) your letter arrives. Now, if I might presume to offer 
the vagrants you may find lurking (with what purpose! you counsel, it would be to empower some adventurous 
God wot) on his manor of Havering in the Bower.” pangs or squire, such as, perchance, your royal ladyship 

“Villain! thou shalt pay dearly for thy taunts,” ex-| may well wot of, to pursue Swillington’s courier, and 
claimed Welles, starting forward, and laying hand on| either by fraud or force win his letter from him, detain- 
gates,{ing him withal, until your own letter is sped; and I 

would imyself (for want of a better adventure) mount 
white Clovis, and ride, forthwith, at full speed, to Sheen, 
| where [ would engage to deliver your packet, faithfully 
said the princess, de-| and discreetly, into the king’s own hands.” 
to “ By my faith, sister,” said Lady Catherine, « the boy 
consider counsels well. Were I you, I would prevail on the gal- 
lant ranger of the greenwood, to add this one service to 


those he has already rendered you; and if I read him 
> 


ingworth’s ear. 


future. 


iny Jate perils ; 


reason. 4 


they were flung open to receive her, she turned to Welles, 


and said :— 


ny 


his sword. Sir Ralph retreated hastily within the 


and began to call to his serving-men to fetch him his 
best rapier, as the one he wore was not trust-worthy to 
execute his vengeance, 

« For heaven’s sake forbear,” 
taining Welles, 
into his 
king will put on this ras 

“T obey you, gracious lady, and = shall suffer him to] 
escape this time, without fitting punishment; but let} rightly, it is adeed he will delight in.’ 
him not again insult you, in my presence. Farewell, la-| “ No,” answered the Lady Cicely, “I will never en- 
dies,” continued Welles, “if you have farther cause of| gage him in so perilous an adventure. Swillington’s 
who must, | packet shall not be prevented by any such questionable 
I will be immediate in writing to the 
and slowly and sternly king ; but will leave mine epistle to the good ordering of 

| Providence, who will care for the cause of truth and in- 
and of a noble pre-| nocence.” 
sence, Withal,” said the Lady Catherine, following his} She then called for her writing tables, and penned a 
majestic figure with her eyes, until he dis ippeared among short, clear, and dignified statement of the whole mat- 
the thick copse-wood of a grove to the left. | ter; and having superscribed the despatch “To the most 

“| wis we did him injustice in our surmises of last! royal hands of the king’s highness,” she encircled it with 
night,” replied the Lady Anne. | 4 narrow silver riband, richly wrought with flowers, in 

“You did, undoubtedly,” said Catherine, “but not-| needle-work, and sealed it with a device, betokening the 
withstanding, I could have kissed him outright, for his) united roses of York and Lancaster, surrounded with a 
bold bearing and brave replies to yon saucy Jack-in-of- | w reath of laurel and myrtle, mingled with olive leaves. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the Lady Anne, disdainfully regard- 
ing the impression, “Is this a device meet for a princess 


follow the castellan 


the 


who was about 
hole : = 
| 


strong 


ness.” 


| 
| 
construction m| 


complaint, commit your quarrel to the king, 
and will redress your wrongs.” measure of mine. 
He bowed to 
withdrew. 
“He is a valiant man and true, 


the fair 


fice, Ralph Swillington; yet [ will still aver, that he doth | 
strangely resemble that hero of baltad lore, bold Robin 
Hood.” | of the legitimate line of York to use ?” 

The Lady Cicely expressing some uneasiness at this} “The seal was a present from the king, among other 
discourse, the sisters retired into their withdrawing room,| toys, at the time of his espousals,” replied the Princess 
and busied themselves with their embroidery frames in| Cicely ; “I think the use of it, in the present conjuncture 
lof our affairs, may avail me somewhat. It is ever wise 
|to mingle the cunning of the harmful serpent with the 
"sh of the innocent dove.” 


silence. 
—>— 
CHAPTER XXX, 


A peerless page was Frid 


She then placed her packet in the hands of Baldwin, 
charging him to leave the castle secretly, and use his 
utmost speed in reaching Sheen; and with the Lady 
Lady Catherine} Anne, accompanied Lady Killingworth to attend the 
* Out upon this} vesper service in the chapel, leaving the Lady Catherine 
I protest I would} alone ; who, for reasons best known to herself, declined 
rather roam the land, at mine own discretion, in gipsy | attending evening prayers. 
tire, than wear royal robes in a palace, where I am abid-| — It is to be feared that the thoughts of the Lady Cicely 
ing contrary to my own free will.” | were more occupied by her approaching interview with 
“ Hist! ladies,” said Baldwin, the page, peeping in,| Welles, than with her devotion. 
«are there no tale-bearers within earshot ?” | When the service ended, and the Lady Anne, with 
“None, good Baldwin,” replied the Lady Catherine,! the officers of the household, was retiring, the elder 
“therefore declare your tidings.” | princess expressed a wish of remaining in the chapel, 
* Your ladyship will scarcely thank me for them, as} for the purpose of private meditation. 
they are none of the best; but the truth is, that Sir; After the departure of the priest and his little flock, 


Schiller. 


After an hour's quiet occupation, the 
pushed her frame from her, saying, 


stupid stitchery, [am a weary of it! 








the Lady Cicely remained alone in the state gallery 
leaning against an open window, and watching the vary. 
ing colours of the western clouds, as their bright tints 
faded, and melted into the grey shades of twilight, as 
one by one they vanished, till all were gone, and the 
heavens retained no trace of their glories. 

So faded the hopes of the princess, as hour after hour 
wore away, and her lover appeared not; and she now 
recalled to her mind his expression—* that it were bet- 
ter for them both if they never met again.” Unwillingly 
she came to the conclusion, that his deeply rooted senti- 
ments of enmity to her father’s house had conquered the 
love with which, in spite of those feelings, he had evident- 
ly regarded. her; and she sighed when she reflected on how 
sandy a foundation she had permitted herself to erect 
hopes that were so soon to be crushed. A momentary 
flush of resentment and wounded pride suffused her 
cheek, as she thought that she bad suffered her ideas to 
rest on one, who could not sacrifice party animosity for 
her, who would willingly resign the hopes of the throne 
to which she was nearly allied, for his sake ; and would 
not for a moment weigh his fallen fortunes against his 
noble and heroic qualities, 

Still she lingered, reluctant to give up all the hopes of 
an interview which she had anticipated with such thrill- 
ing interest, till the chimes of the chapel, proclaiming 
the ninth hour, warned her that her absence would no 
longer be tolerated. Slowly and sadly she retired from 
the chapel, and bade adieu to all hopes of seeing Welles 
again. 

On her return to the castle, she encountered Sir 
Ralph Swillington, who surveyed her with a look the 
most offensive and insolent; then calling to Peter, his 
confidential servant, he bade him “summon twelve of 
the household band, to search the precincts of the castle 
and park, and take into custody any strolling vagrant 
who might be found lurking thereabout ; doubtless with 
evil designs against his highness’s deer.” 

The Lady Cicely felt the implied insult, but she pos- 
sessed too much real dignity to betray any consciousness 
that she did so. She passed the castellan in silence, and 
retired to her own apartment. 

The entrance of Maudlin, her tirewoman, to perform 
the nightly duties of the toilet, roused her from the in- 
dulgence of a reverie, not unaccompanied with tears. 

“ Comfort, comfort, dear lady !” said Maudlin, as she 
placed her silver lamp on the table ; « Your ladyship is 
not in such evil case as you may fear.” 

“ How so, Maudlin?” asked her lady in some sur 
prise. 

“Oh! I have tidings which will make your melan 
choly grace smile. I wis, my Lady Catherine laughed 
outright, and skipped in her merriment, withal, when 
she heard them.” 

“I will venture to guess, that Sir Ralph Swillington 
is displaced from his office ; for nothing on this earth 
would delight my Lady Catherine so much,” replied the 
princess, 

“Your ladyship’s guess is a shrewd one, and we will 
regard it in the light of a prophecy, since such an even! 
is likely to ensue, from your packet being presented to 
the king, full twelve hours before his highness can_ heat 
Sir Swillington’s tale.” 

“Nay, my good Maudlin, I misdoubt me that all 
Baldwin’s speed would prove unequal to the task 0! 
overtaking a well-mounted courier, who had started 2 
hour before he was in the saddle.” 

“ How Baldwin sped I cannot answer; but this ! 
know, that overtaking Gilbert Shaw was a feat that some 
one was capable of performing, seeing that the varlet re 
turned to the castle within the last ten minutes, having 
Jost Swillington’s packet, and gained a broken head.” 

« Lost Swillington’s packet !” repeated the prirteess it 
breathless agitation—« how, and by what means ?” 

«“ Troth, my lady, but that is more than I can learn: 
all I know farther than what I have unfolded is, tha! 
Swillington is in a prodigious fume, and the whol 
household teems with fuss on the occasion. But her 
comes my Lady Catherine, who, peradventure, can ! 
veal more of the matter.” : 

« Out upon thee for a prating wench !” exclaimed the 
Princess Catherine, striking Maudlin playfully with the 
feathers of her fan; “Thou hast skimmed the cream “ 
my tidings, by being the first to impart this dainty bus 
ness to thy lady,” 





